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TEACHERS OF OLD. 


BY MRS. L. P, HOPKINS, 
So far away 
That dim, historic time, 
When in their mighty prime 
Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria’s kingdoms lay 
Colossal and sublime, 
Wielding majestic sway 
Over the fertile valley of the Nile, 
Beneath the shadow of the sculptured pile, 
Or where the Tigris and Euphrates stray 
Over their marshy beds whose shores beguile 
The wayward currents through their reeds to play, 
Those century-sounding chords which sing their glorious day. 


Yet clear, through ages dim, 
Sounds the inspiring hymn,— 
Call of the teachers of man. 
From generations far 
They have marshalled the holy war, 
They have marched in the van, 
Crying, ‘‘ Forward! shout revillé! 
Lead on from night to day, 
From the false to the true, 
From the chrysalis of the old to the wingéd hope of the new!”’ 


See in the far-off ages 
From Ur of the Chaldees, 
Rideth a white-robed Sheik 
Spear poised and quick to strike 
For the one God whose call 
He followed, not knowing at all 
Whither he went; 
With folded tent, 
The slow-paced caravan 
In the shadow of this man 
Stretched over the star-lit plain, 
Winding to narrow main, 
To the Nile’s grain-fringed coasts, 
Obeying the God of Hosts 
By His servant Abraham,— 
The world’s bright oriflamme! 
The eternal letters of the skies 
Were clear to this man’s eyes, 
Lesson that faith could understand, 
Watching the pointing of God’s hand. 
With the spirit to learn that made him grand, 
Made him a teacher and a seer. 
So through all history doth appear 
He who can listen and learn so well 
That he needs must tell 
What God told him and accepts his mission 
Obedient unto the heavenly vision; 
The called of God to go 
Before the hosts and show 
The way to the Promised Land, 
To repeat the divine command 
From division to division. 


So listened Moses to the call, 
Feasting in Rameses’ hall, 
Leaving the sweets of earthly bliss 
And the glory of Heliopolis,— 
Leaving forever his princely youth 
To seek the pure, eternal trath. 
Listening again and again 
From the tower of flocks on Midian’s plain, 
Till the burning bush, in rome of flame, 
Pronounced the all-inspiring Name; 
A commission to him who heard 
To interpret that radiant word 
To the nations enslaved, who wait, 
rushed and disconsolate, 
mid oppressor’s rule, 
For the leader and teacher to guide them 
Into the desert school. 
With primer of wonders and sign, 
With precept and line upon line, 
And the lesson on tables of stone 
That God was God alone,— 
They learned from mountain-pages 
The mighty truths of the ages; 


And the face of Moses shone 
With a glory not his own, 

Till the holy task was done,— 
Great teacher and leader in one. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


LEARN TO BE SHORT. — Long visits, long stories, 
long exhortations, seldom profit those who have to do 
with them. Life is short; time is short; moments 
are precious. Learn to condense, abridge, and inten- 
sify. We can endure many an ache and ill if it is soon 
over, while even pleasures grow insipid, and pain intol- 
erable, if they are protracted beyond the limits of rea- 


son and convenience. Learn to be short. Lop off 
branches; stick to the main fact in your case. Boil 
down two words into one, and three into two, Always 
learn to be short.—Bradford (Pa.) School Journal. 


LEARNING TO Reap.—The shortest way to learn to 
read a modern language is to read, not its masterpieces, 
but its baby-books. Form a vocabulary on fairy stories 
and nursery legends; then on light plays and sketches. 
When you are past eternal searching of the dictionary 
as the price of meanings, when you have definite ideas 
of construction, try the great poets and the classical 


writers. If you begin with them you are apt to get a 
distaste for them as simply difficult, and to have little 
appreciation of their value as literature.— Methodist. 


OxssEct-TEACHING.—The method of object-lessons has 
been extensively introduced into primary schools, with 
the professed object of cultivating the powers of obser- 
vation in childhood. It is claimed that this is a be- 
ginning in science; and as it brings the mind into ac- 
tion upon things, is a corrective of the inordinate study 
of words. But object-teaching has not yielded what was 
expected of it, and is in no true sense a first step in sci- 
ence. Nothing is gained educationally by barely having 
an object present when it is talked about.—Professor 
Youmans, A.A.A.8. 


Smayt SALARigs. — This is the great bane of our 
common schools. The wages are often reduced to such 
a pittance that competent teachers are driven out and 
their places filled by a set of bungling ignoramuses 
who are too lazy to saw wood, and too ignorant and un- 
skillful to do anything else requiring a much higher 
grade of intelligence. These may seem like harsh 


words, but they are true ones and need to be said. 
The schools will never be what they should till suffi- 
cient wages are paid to justify competent teachers to 
remain in charge of them.—Jowa Normal Monthly. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF THE FuTURE. — The slow 
decrease in numbers of trained workmen, the disappear- 
ance of apprentices, are current facts which many are in 
the habit of attributing to republican institutions and 
the American common school system. It would be 
fairer, since a like condition of affairs exists in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, to find a cause in the great 
industrial enterprises of the day which have destroyed 
the small shop with its apprentices and done nothing 
to replace its training; while the public schools have 


simply received boys and girls for whom there was no 
practical opportunity to learn a trade, the regular 
wages of their parents enabling them to keep their 
children at school past the age which was customary a 


generation or two ago.—Springfield Republican. 

Tue Scrence or Epucation.—We have alluded to 
two recently established educational societies as indicat-, 
ing a growing phase of thought favorable to the study 
of educational philosophy. Teaching is outgrowing its 
empirical stage, and is growing into the rational or sci- 


entific stage of its history, just as alchemy grew into 
chemistry, astrology into astronomy, and sorcery into 
medicine. The teacher of the future is to be a man of 
science, availing himself of those provisions which it is 
the province of science to unfold. Another indication 
of this growing phase of thought is the recent estab- 
lishment of a new educational magazine* of high char- 
acter, whose purpose is to discuss educational questions 


in the light of history and philosophy. For the credit 
of American teachers we hope this enterprise will be 
abundantly successful. Those who have assumed the 
management of this new magazine incur no slight risk; 
and we shall feel highly gratified if our readers will give 
their support to so deserving an enterprise.—Chicago 
Ed. Weekly, Oct. 20, 1880. 


* Education: An International Magazine, devoted to the science, the 
art, the i and the literature of ed on. Bimonthly. n- 
ductor, Thomas W. Bicknell. Octavo; 112 pages, with cover. 


Women Socrat Meetines. —T. W. Higginson 
thinks that if women do not turn out and vote gener- 
ally at the school meetings in Massachusetts, it will 
hinder the progress of the cause very much. I think 
he is mistaken. To begin with, the Massachusetts law 
allowing women to vote in school meetings is a bung- 
ling piece of legislation, an imposition, unjust in its tax, 
and hampering in all its provisions. Just look at it! 
Here we are in the midst of a great Presidential cam- 
paign, and in order to arouse the men and get them to 
go to the ballot-box and vote one way or the other, thou- 
sands of dollars are spent in every State. On theother 


hand, here are the women, just enfranchised in a slight 
degree, and they must be blamed if they don’t- rush -to 
the school meetings without urging, hampered by all 
the provisions of the Massachusetts law! When men 
themselves regard a school meeting as of slight impor- 
tance as compared with a town, city, or State election, 
why should women take a different view ?—John Scales, 
in Portsmouth Weekly. 


MANUAL EDUCATION. 
BY 8S. EDWARD WARREN. 


I am happy to be able to add one ray from experi- 
ence, to reinforce others, which may throw light on the 
vital difference between transforming our schools into 
imitation workshops for the teaching of trades, and sim- 
ply adding one more to the general or special exercise 
in physical culture reorganized. 

Vocal training is already approved in a two-fold way, 
in reading and in singing; for reading may be for three 
distinct purposes, — instruction, or entertainment, or 
for elocution or the vocal art of reading. 

Manual training is also universal by means of pen- 
manship, and wide-spread through practice in drawing ; 
general gymnastics, and military drill are still more or 
less familiar forms of physical training. 

Now the question is, Why should not the hand be 
taught, jointly with the mind, the fundamental opera- 
tions, common to many practical callings, of other in- 
struments besides the pen, pencil, dividers, dumb-bells, 
and musket ? Why stop just here? Nobody supposes 
that to teach a boy to write, is to teach him to be a 
book-keeper or an author. Nobody supposes that to 
teach a child the elements of ornamental drawing is to 
teach him to be an artist; or that to teach him the ele- 
ments of pattern-drawing is going to make him a pre- 
ferred designer; or that to teach map-drawing with his 
geography lessons, is making him a geographer or a 
map-maker. No. But the active community con- 
stantly wants certain classes of powers in it, and hence 


the primary elements of what all classes alike, or all 
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the members of each class, want should be taught in FAITHFUL IN SMALL THINGS. conclusion that she taught her pupils in the spirit of C 
the schools’which are for all. — the Lord, if not of the law; and, in connection with her su 


Now the community needs professional men, needs PX MES, ANTE A. FURRTON. vocation and the spirit with which she followed it, it he 


business men, needs artizans, needs public men; and} “Uncle Jacob, how did you happen to marry Aunt called to mind this passage of Scripture: ‘These my pl 

each of these, of grades and kinds too many and varied| Rachel? Was it on account of the old-time significance | Words ye shall teach diligently unto your children, and w 

‘ to specify. Reading, writing, arithematic, grammar,|of your respective names? Was there a subtile sympa-| shall talk of them when thou sittest in thine house and 
geography, history, physiology, ethics, natural and ex-/thy about them that drew you together? Excuse the| when thou walkest by the way.’ 

perimental science, music, gymnastics, and drawing,—| question; I don’t mean to be impertinent, but I am| “In the second year of my aldermancy a delegation 

: all put pupils as they grow up, in the way of supplying| curious, knowing you to belong to an old and wealthy|of mothers of pupils attending this teacher’s school 
a these great permanent wants of the community, as well| city family, while dear Aunt Rachel frequently refers| waited upon me in my office and begged, some of them 

as in the way of becoming suitably fitted for participa-|to the humble country home of her childhood.” with tears, that I would intercede with the school com- “ 

tion in the common life of the human race. “T am always willing to pardon a reasonable amount] mittee for the retention of Miss Rachel in the 

But the fact, and the feeling indicative of the fact, | of inquisitiveness in the young, especially if it is harm-|street school. She was to be removed to another ward, 
seem to be, that the whole industrial or artizan divis-| less or intelligent,” replied the pleasant old gentleman,|I was told, ‘and,’ said a well-dressed and respectable 
ion of the community, in all its grades, is not getting}settling back in his arm-chair and bracing his stout| Irish mother, ‘ its a cryin’ shame, for she belongs to us, 

- its fair share of elementary nutriment out of the exist-| walking-stick against one of the piazza-posts. “And I|’deed she does.’ 

ing school system. There is a feeling that this system/am always glad of an opportunity to tell young ladies} “And who is Miss Rachel ?” I asked, thus bringing 
' is doing more on the beginning of the lines in which|how I became interested in my Rachel. It was not on|a great outcry about my ears by the question, for the 
7 the three other grand divisions named are subsequently | account of her name, although I must own up to having] delegation had, for the moment, entirely forgotten that 
found, than on that whose after-ramifications reach the/144 4 pleasant sensation of surprise when I first heard| Mrs. Hughes, whose husband was a porter in my store, c 
great industrial class. ae + aa eee little passing acquaintance spoken of as ‘Miss Rachel.’| had been chosen to act as spokeswoman, and they all I 

v5 “She was a ‘ passing acquaintance,’ in very truth, for began to reply at once, each being stimulated by the tl 
many studies.” This judgment is yore ended te see her pass my store in Providence daily for|°ther’s voice and the praises accorded to the favorite h 
two full school-years before I ever had occasion to speak| teacher. But Mrs. Hughes voice was at the top, and it 
ANE TOF to her. The school-house where she taught was on the| she said,— a 
ve th blem here| the corner of our street, and at first I used to| “Who is Miss Rachel? And don’t yeknow? Thin u 

User's “eters oe woe pee ner’ | see her plainly dressed, slight, trim figure pass up and its a shame to ye if I do say it, an’ to ye. Miss Rachel a 
involved would be solved by some system-making offi- 

' Res in af ‘ los at 1 down without thinking much about it. The children|it is who has put new life into the childer, an’ larned c 
one tin that school belonged to one of the lower, poorer wards|thim that they were God’s own, un’ had a right in God’s tl 
of the city, and were such an il-bred, unruly, unwashed|Wor-rold. An’ she’s not only larned thim to read an’ 
creatures, I always had a vague feeling of|Spell an’ write an’ reckon so they won’t be imposed upon 
schools, and Latin high schools; purely classical] . 

‘ d wholl ty ecientifi tory | Pity for their teachers. whin they be growed up, but she has larned thim to g 
O° © preparatory! «One bright spring morning, as I stood in my store-| Wash their faces an’ to to spake correctly an’ to mind 
schools ; and business colleges. My own idea long has 

ag pang door sniffing the balmy south wind, which seemed to|their manners at home an’ abroad as well as at school, 
been, that the “ scientific ” preparatory schools, or “de- 
: pes . |hold a promise of springing grass and swelling buds, I until, if Ido say it that owns siven uv thim myself, 
partments,” should be more and more fully such in h h 

1 . taini iat re heard a gentle voice quite near me say, very pleasantly, | there be no more dacent childer in the whole city of 
fact, bee ‘Good morning, Johnny, my boy! How does it happen Providence to-day than goes to the street school 
etudies in you have been absent from school for two or three|to Miss Rachel Price, God bless her!” 
and numbers as are indispensable to man as man, if he ‘ pe : 

‘ 2 f days ? I appeased the delegation as soon as I could get a 

is to be more than an animated tool, and then embrac-} 
Couldn’t come, schoolmarm, cos mammy had the| hearing, by telling them that I knew Miss Price by 
ing such other studies and manual exercises as will start ot : nies 

beth rheumatiz. sight, but had never before heard of her as ‘Miss - 

the on Rheumatism,’ corrected the young lady, kindly ;| Rachel’; that I myself had observed the good effect of 
ee eer: eee ee Oree| «don’t forget that please. Rheumatism is the correct|her work, and that I would try and have her retained 
fragments of such education begin to appear, and 


m te 


. s name to call your mother’s sickness, and it is just as|i2 our ward. t 
it ealy wants symmetsicel development, und gueenl easy to pronounce it correctly; and if it is just aseasy,| “ My efforts with the school board met with success, ) 


0 
ae do thew; a6 posuiloed 04 the dutect, how, in we should not allow ourselves to fall into shiftless hab-|@nd the next day, as Miss Price passed my door while a 
one department, ok its of speech.’ I was standing in the morning sunshine, as my habit 
than complete branches of handicraft has long been in tought, I went beck into was, she paused s Maia: 
tok of store, “that young woman is indeed faithful in small| Very sweetly and heartily for my intercession in her be- n 
ape Hy Se f ? Bs Reciennal Fe h things. What earthly difference will it make whether| half; ‘for,’ said she, ‘I had become greatly attached to a 
making, those little wharf-gamins use the English language cor-| these children.’ I had managed, too, unbeknown to € 
any rectly or not? And why should she care whether they | her, to have her salary increased. if 


are absent from school or not, while her pay goes on all| My old-bachelor heart gave a twinge as she passed 
h BO many same? After that, every time I saw her pass, the|on, when I remembered how lonely we both were, and 
be rea ae Be te rs Bg: 2 appa memory of her pleasant voice, as she tried to teach the|that while her name was Rachel mine was Jacob. It 
youngster the correct use of that hard word,—to him,—| occurred to me, also, that this extra work in behalf of 
object, that failure often resulted. This led to the es- would come up, and I would have the pleasing assur-|the moral and material welfare of her pupils was done 
tablish ment of a separate preliminary drill in the under- ance that she, at least, among the corps of teachers, was| without any promise of reward except the satisfaction 
standing and use of instruments and materials, previ- earning the money the city was paying her, month by|which unselfish and wholesome labor always brings; 
ous to the application of the knowledge and aad month. and I wondered then and there whether I should be 
skill so gained to actual structure and machine-drawing. “Perhaps I thought more about that from the fact|doing wrong were I to try to make her happier, were it 
The result of this “division of labor” was a long-con- that I had been recently elected a member of the board | possible in the premises, here in this big house, with 
tinned and entite succées,—-wherever the conditions for of aldermen, and consequently took more interest in the|all the money I was piling up day by day, than she was 
doing anything existed.- And the conclusion is, that municipal government, and in its workings and ex-|then in that ill-ventilated, dingy school-house. 
the principle of this long-succesful practice in one de- penses, especially in the direction of the schools, than| “The idea no sooner crossed my mind than it crept 
partment,—viz., the detachment of elementary and gen- aneny- | into my heart and nestled there and became a very 
‘to “It was not long before I began to notice a marked| pleasing project. To tell the truth, I set myself at once 
dacta,—can ‘doubtless, with equal facility, and economy improvement in the street demeanor of the children,|to win Miss Rachel. It was not quite so easy atask as 
of time aud materials, be extended to all other mancsl and indeed, other merchants on our street besides my-|I had supposed it would be. She had a great deal to 
training. self observed how much more civil, orderly, and quiet|say about ‘duty’ and about the high and noble calling 
the poor little ‘wretches’ were than formerly. of a teacher of the young. At last I found a suscep- 
— The population of the world at the present time, as nearly a be pases i modest, pure-|tible spot in her heart, when I pressed the qudbtion 
as can be arrived at by calculation and estimates, foots up faced, gentle teacher's voice, and remarking upon their| why J should be so neglected, my moral and spiritual 
1,455,923,500. Of this number Europe has 315,929,000; Asia, surprising sweetness, I used to catch myself listening | welfare so ignored, — for Rachel was a Christian young 
838,704,000; Africa, 205,679,000 ; America, 95,495,500 ; and|for it day after day as she passed my door, nearly al-| woman, not only in name, but in the following of her 
Australia, Polynesia, and the Polar regions over 4,000,000. ways accompanied by one or more of her pupils; and|Master,—and why no one had a ‘ duty’ to do for me? 
many were the words of wisdom and encouragement I} “We were married not long after that, but she has 
Sez our Premium to Boys. heard as they fell from her lips. I soon came to the! never given up her outside, unselfish, beneficent; 
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Christian work, nor her interest in the city poor. I 
suppose she feels to-day that she fairly owns a right in 
half the people living in the dock-wards; and there are 
plenty of her old pupils who are now useful, responsible, 
well-to-do men and women scattered all over the city 
who will assure you that they first learned of her their 
real duty to God, to themselves and the world, and that 
to her, they owe an inextinguishable debt of gratitude 
and love.” 

«And I,” said Aunt Rachel, with tears in her eyes, 
« gained - my good husband, my pleasant home, and the 
means to do for others by being faithful in a few small 


things.” 


AN ADDRESS TO PRIMARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS, 


Primary school teachers! my associates in this trans- 
cendent work, I have longed to have a word with you. 
I have always felt an enthusiasm for our profession, 
though in the blindness of my early zeal, I confess to 
having had a comparative contempt for primary teach- 
ing; but after three years of teaching in the high school 
and academy, Providence sent me to school again to 
unlearn that false measurement of honors, at the cradle 
and in the nursery; so that, perchance, the time might 
come when I could distinguish between the high and 
the low, the great and the small, and perceive that the 
material of childhood is the finest material that a teacher 
can possibly have to work with, the primary school her 
greatest opportunity, and the honor of good work there 
the highest honor that she can hope to achieve. 

As I pass through the city streets, I watch the 
youngsters dodging the teams, sitting on the curb- 
stone, trudging by the road, playing in the gutters; and, 
I think, “ these are the primary-school children who will 
go all dirty and boisterous to their teachers, and they 
will be at their wits’ end to keep them attentive and 
tractable, and to obtain that result which shall be de- 
manded at their hands.” Fifty or sixty of these little 
Bohemians trooping in to you daily! I do not wonder 
at your discouragement. Reforms are needed; not more 
than twenty scholars to a teacher, the abolition of much 
of the statistics and numerical ranking, better salaries, 
and more personal independence; these are what you 
ought to have and will have at (God grant !) no distant 
day. In the meantime you must bear up as best you 
may. The work you are called to do is above pay, and 
although you ought at the proper time to claim a just 
equivalent for the work if you prove yourself equal to 
it, yet keep this matter far from you as a motive; it 
will take all the life and value out of your influence and 
your endeavors. You are doing the work because you 
love it, and would do it without pay rather than it 
should be left undone; it is too noble a work, and too 
near your heart, to be measured by money. If you 
merely want high wages, and teach only because you 
can get your living by it, you are not a teacher in any 
high sense of the word. We must not be mere oper- 
ators or workers at a trade, but members of a profession, 
masters of an art; we must go into school with this 
conservation to our vocation, and we shall carry with us 
the fresh: vitality which will give tone to the very poor- 
est class of pupils, and the magnetism of our presence 
will crystallize even the rudest elements into order and 
symmetry, as the magnet, placed upon steel-filings, con- 
Verges them into lines of beauty. These restless ele- 
ments before us are evidently ready to attend for an in- 
stant to almost anything that comes in their way. How 
natural, then, for the teacher to follow this hint of 
Plesturable excitement, of a succession of images, and 
8ppeal to their constant curiosity! Let her present 
things to the child as in a kaleidoscope ; he will give his 
absorbed attention to this presentation of interesting 

Phases in a prepared, but unannounced sequence, which 
Will reveal more to him in a few minutes than an hour’s 
task-work, 


I believe in the “Natural methods,” or, as they are 
now called, “the New methods.” Perhaps their more 
general diffusion is new, and all honor to the energy 
and positive apprehension of the man who has at last 
aroused the attention of the public in their behalf! 
The native restlessness of the child indicates the right 
course with him ; a frequent change of theme, the senses 
leading, the mind following, growing and strengthen- 
ing and rejoicing in acquiring knowledge, concerning 
all which his senses or his imagination seize upon. 
Allow yourself to be in sympathy with the children; 
become yourself as a little child, abandon yourself to 
the happiness of receptivity, and be as one who inquires 
and studies with them. Yet one must be master of a 
subject to give it to a child, to stimulate his interest, to 
invest it with that pleasurable excitement which shall 
absorb his attention, to lead him by what he has seen 
to what he has not seen, to add fact to fact as a result 
of his power of inference, — not as one would pile stone 
upon stone, but as nature multiplies cells, and as mind 
evolves thought; so that the mind is working while 
storing up, — not with a mechanical memory merely, 
but with every fibre of the brain in harmonious and bal- 
anced action; this is healthful and delightful. It is 
disproportionate and forced work, drudgery one way or 
another, which wearies and kills; the balanced activity 
of the brain, like the skillful playing of an instrument, 
keeps it in tune. The natural, not the morbid activity 
of a child’s mind, is perfectly safe, and should not be 
discouraged, but satisfied. 

The question is often asked, “What should we at- 
tempt to teach young children?” To read, to write, to 
spell? Yes, they must have their tools, — the dishes 
first, on which the dinner shall be served. How shall 
these be taught ? The old way or the new way, as the 
individual mind takes it best; some see how words are 
spelled, some hear better how; some want to analyze 
and get the letters first, others read at a glance, more 
by vivid impression of sight; but with a strong desire 
to read and write, and an aroused interest in things, 
they will soon learn by any method. I have seen many 
a child who read before its mother or teachers knew it, 
through the force of a spontaneous desire, almost as one 
insensibly acquires a foreign language by frequent rapid 
reading without translation. But while they are learn- 
ing how to manage their tools they want food; they 
will ask you all sorts of questions; no wide-awake child 
will rest satisfied with learning to read, write, and spell, 
or even to reckon, while he is waiting for the grammar 
school. He sees a thousand phenomena before him, 
and he is determined to know something about them; 
if you deny or hinder him you do all in your power to 
stultify him; you make him dull and stupid, if you do 
not drive him into wrong paths of inquiry. How many 
children are turned toward vice because prevented from 
learning what they have a right to be taught! You 
may take your class into the fields and woods: can you 
avoid teaching the essentials of structural botany ? can 
you escape something of mineralogy and geology among 
the hills and along the rocky shores? can you shut 
their eyes and yours to the birds, the insects, the myriad 
forms in which Nature is constantly challenging them 
to learn and you to teach? It is astonishing how much 
of the essence of all the sciences, leaving out the tech- 
nology, you can give a child in just those exigencies 
when he really wants to know, and when, because the 
knowledge comes at his command, he will be able then 
and thereafter to command it, True, we must have all 
our knowledge at command, for these children to whom 
Nature is whispering her searching questions will soon 
drive us to our reserves. Do you think you know 
enough to teach a class in physics in the high school ? 


That may easily be, and yet you may not know half 
enough to teach it in a primary school. You may know 
enough of other sciences to fill a professor’s chair, and 
often be forced to say, “I don’t know” to a keen-eyed 
group of just these Bohemians the town turns into your 


school-room to be educated. I insist that the most ac- 


complished scholar is not too learned to teach the pri- 
mary school. Did not the elder Mill devote his great 
powers and acquisitions to the daily training of his 
three-year-old son, the little John Stuart, without a hint 
that the work was beneath him, —a school of one baby 
pupil for the most accomplished of scholars! To usher 
one mind upon the infinite vista of human learning is 
a great task for a great mind. Yes, you are in no 
danger of knowing too much for your primary classes 
I have heard of the failure of attempts to teach by oral 
lessons. I have thought it like the failure to provide a 
sufficient meal from an empty larder, or the failure of 
an effort at fine workmanship without trained and gifted 
workers. 

But you may say your work is already set for you, — 
to appoint tasks, to fill up programs, and put the wheels 
on the track for the grammar schools to attend to the 
machinery. If that is so, it is no less true that these 
are but parts of the husk, the shell only of your sphere 
of labor. There is a deep, vital work which is your 
God-commissioned work, and will remain to affect the 
whole life of your pupils. The ardor for learning, the 
taste for beauty, the aspiration for character, are all 
lying dormant in them, to be touched. by your evoking 
hand. It is these springs and motives of growth that 
it should be our ambition to arouse, — these that are to 
determine the progress of the children and to mould the 
age into which they shall breathe their force and spirit 
hereafter. To kindle undying fires that shall purge, 
refine, and exalt the life of the next generation, — that 
is your province. 

Even the mechanical part of your work will be better 
done for this inspiration. An elasticity of mind, and a 
subjection of the littlenesses that irritate both school 
and teacher, will unconsciously emanate from your well- 
poised nature, so that the results of discipline are often 
attained imperceptibly. Manners are taken by infec- 
tion. The quiet lady who presides with polite consider- 
ation and unfailing courtesy will gradually develop that 
courtesy and kindness reciprocally. By your own gra 
io presence lead your pupils to admire what is re- 
fined, to recognize a lady whenever they may meet her, 
and o be gradually transformed into the same image 
lead them by your own personal example to see the un- 
fitness of tawdry show, of pretense, of falsity in any- 
thing; your dress, your bearing, your habit of look and 
speech will be reflected in your school; your qualities 
will enter into its structure as the leaven into the flour. 
Let the glow of a cheerful face, a cordial sympathy, a 
pleasant humor, and even a hearty laugh irradiate your 
school-room. It will freshen the air and invigorate both 
teachers and taught; and if a frequent play of wit is 
added to the prevailing sunshine, it will be as fascinating 
and awakening as the dazzle of a prism in the sunny 
room. Go into your school under an inspiration; edu- 
cate your mind to be aclear channel for the truths of 
science and of nature; teach your heart to send through 
the arteries of your school-life the love and the amen- 
ities of a beautiful character, and allow your soul to 
transmit the love and goodness of God, your pes: 
presence. All that is good outwardly comes from wha 
is true and beautiful inwardly. She can transform the 


rudest material to fineness who is truly refined, the most 
hardened to softness, who deals with it tenderly. Be 
all that you would make your own children, and look at 
each child as if it were indeed your own. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Club Tux JouRNAL with EDUCATION. — Present subscrib- 
ers to THE JOURNAL, whose subscriptions will be renewed 
January, 1881, will receive EpuCATION, our new bimonthly 
magazine, at fifty cents a copy, or one dollar for the two num- 
bers (September and November). Jan. 1 they can receive the 
magazine with THE JOURNAL, at the price already announced 
of $5.50 for the year 1881. Orders should be sent immediately 
for the first issue, before the edition is exhausted. The six 
numbers of the year will make two large volumes of over 300 
ages each, of the best current educational literature, and its 
ntrinsie value will be appeciated by our best teachers and ed- 
ucators. 


See our Premium To Boys. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 

Mr. Editor :—Query No. 51, answered by Wm. Hoover and 
others in the issue of April 29 (Notesand Queries) seems to 
admit of a different answer. I should say that there was no 
series having 1 as its first term and 3 as its ratio, in which 


3744 is a term at all. The number of terms in a series can not 
be fractional. Atany point of the series there either is, or is 
not, a term; there is no half way about it. Mr. Robinson 
made a mistake in writing such an example. W. F. B. 


Mr. Editor :—I object to both of the solutions given of Prob- 
lem 142. The per cent. of gain should be reckoned on the 
cost, and A’s gift to B would diminish the cost to B and his 
own gain. Hence the base of B’s gain would be reduced to 
$109.544+, the mean proportional between $60 and $200, since 
cost to A : A’s selling price = A’s selling price or cost to 
B : B’s selling price. The percents. are 82.57+-, and A must 

E. 8S. Lewis. 


give B $10 456. 
Groesbeck, Ohio, Aug., 1880. e 


ProsBLEeM 141.— A wagon whose fore-wheels are five feet 
apart, and whose axles are six feet from each other, is driven 
around a race-course one mile in circumference, the outer fore- 
wheel going just amile. How far does the outer hind-wheel go ? 

Aus. As the axles correspond to radii of the circle,we have the 
radii and the reach forming three sides of a right-angled tri- 
angle, of which the hypothenuse and perpendicular are known. 
Thus: Let R equal the radius of the mile circle; it will extend, 
of course, from the center to the outer fore-wheel of the buggy. 
Let a equal the distance from the center to the middle of the 
fore-axle,—i. e., to the point of attachment of the reach. Let 
¢ equal the distance from the center to the middle of the hind- 
axle. Then a = R — 2} ft.; and a? — 36 (6 ft.?; i. e., the hy- 
pothenuse squared minus the perpendicular squared) = c?. 
c + 24 X 3.14159 = the distance passed over by the outer hind- 
wheel; or, in other words, — 24)? — 6? + 3.14159 
= distance required. 

Columbus, O., 1880. 


J. F. BALDWIN. 


PRosLEM 147.—A piece of land containing 4 acres has one 
side 55 rods long, the two adjacent sides being at right angles 
to this, and one of them 80 yds. long. What are the lengths 
of the other two sides ? 

Ans. 640, the area in sq. yds., divided by 55 = 11 yy, aver- 
age width of the field. One of the perpendicular sides is 80 
yds., or 14;*; rds. long. The other perpendicular side must be 
as much shorter than the average width as the average width 
is shorter than this. Thus, — 117; = and 117; — 
244 = 8y";, length of third side. The fourth side is the hy- 
pothenuse of a right-angled triangle, whose base is 55 rds. and 
whose perpendicular is 5y*;, the difference between the par- 
alel sides. Then, (55)? + (57°r)? = A? = 3058 0248, and h = 


55.29+-, the fourth side. A. C. R. 
B Syds. C 

4A = 77440 sq. yds. 

55 vd, = ya 

O05 > 2420089. rds., 

the area of AC. 
A D E 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.) 


77440 — 24200 53240 square yds. in triangle CDE. CD 


ssmo— x 2, 0r [ 2 — asa, 
the length of DE. AD-+ DE = third side; 80 + 352 = 432, 
/ + ] * or (952) + 


464 23+- yds., length of CZ. E. E. CHEESEMAN. 


Three-mile Bay, New York, 1880. 


ProsLeM 148.—Give the solution of the following according 
to the quadratic method: 
Vc — na 
—WVz—a z—a 
Solution.—Multiply the left member by the fraction 
= , whence = 
V2 +WVz—a 
Taking the square root and clearing of fractions, 
t+ = na. 


Transposing and squaring, 
—az = a (n+ 1)? — 2a (n+ 1) 2+ 2, 
a(n + 1)? 


[Solved in same manner by Hamilton Wallace, Ohio.] 


PROBLEMS. 
ProspLem 153.—A pigeon started from Cincinnati at 8 a. m., 


and flew east at the rate of one degree of longitude per hour: 
how many degrees was it from the place of starting at its noon ? 


PROBLEM 154.—Will some one give an lanation of the 
rule for finding the area of a triangle, the three sides being 
given ? H. M. M. 


THE “ LOOKER- ON.” 


— Too many cooks spoil the broth, and too many conflicting 
influences operate to undermine the character of the child in 
this country, especially if his home and religion are not in con- 
sonance with the spirit of the nation and the times. If he is 
of wealthy parents he is almost sure to be spoiled if his family 
are of the upstart description. If he is of Protestant parent- 
age, in moderate circumstances, he has the best chance of 
growing up decent. But even in that case he, if a thoughtful 
child, is apt to be troubled to decide between the teachings of 
his Sabbath-school and the lively doctrines of Bob Ingersoll, 
and a clashing of authorities in religious matters works mis- 
chief to the forming character. Ifa Catholic, in attendance 
on a sectarian school, his education is sure to be just enough 
to make him unwilling to work, but not enough to en- 
able him to make a living by it in a clerkly or professional 
occupation. The teaching in denominational schools is super- 
ficial, and its influence is such as to put the pupil’s mind out 
of tune with the spirit of American progress, and make him a 
helpless or rebellious member of society,—a maligner, or deser- 
ter from the army of industry. If he is a Catholic attending 
the public school, his case is pitiable unless he proceeds far 
enough in his educational course to be able to stand on the same 
plane with his teacher, whether spiritual or pedagogic. The 
Papist child goes to church on Sunday and hears that the pub- 
lic schools are ‘‘ sinks of inquity.’”’ He is snubbed in the Sun- 
day-school because he does not. attend the parish school, and, 
as he says himself, ‘‘learn nothing.’’ He cannot have much 
faith in the rude stevedore that mispronounces words in a 
ludicrous attempt to teach catechism, or in the clergymen that 
tell such whoppers about the nature of the schools in which 
there are such good instruction and discipline. The credulity 
of his parents disgusts him, and their practices, so contrary to 
the doctrines they profess to believe, make him lose confidence 
in the saving power of faith. And yet loyalty to his baptism 
and the faith of his fathers is his strongest sentiment, and 
when he hears his teacher use such expressious as ‘“‘ monkish 
ignorance and superstition;”’ ‘‘ the blood-stained bigotry of 
the Romish church,” ete., etc., he hates her and he hates 
himself, and he hates the world. He is ready to kill the 
priest that denounces the public school, and he feels like kill- 
ing the teacher that laughs at the doctrines, traditions, and 
even the superstitions that he was taught from infancy to re- 
vere; and he ends by rejecting the teachings of both, banish- 


ing from his mind the good, and retaining the bitterness of 
both. Left not a leg of faith or principle to stand on, he joins 
the ranks of the scornful. He has good authority for despis- 
ing both priest and pedagogue. His school is the street, his 
church the dark alley, and his shibboleth is ‘‘ Cheese it.’’ 


— The telegraph brings occasional information of disgrace- 
ful riots between citizens of the Dominion of Canada, on the 
score of religio-political animosity whose roots extend far back 
into the past. To extirpate such animosities no better means 
could have been devised than the establishment of a school 
system in which all creeds should be on the same footing. As 
a crown to this system, a model school was opened 
supported liberally by a government grant. Of this institution 
an Irish Roman Catholic was made principal. In consequence 
of this action a large number of Catholic parents took their 
children out of the separate schools, which are conducted by 
members of religious orders of inferior education and teaching- 
ability, and sent them to the model school, where they were 
expected to receive fair play in religious matters from the 
principal, Professor McCabe. But at this stage Bishop Du- 
hamel comes out with his little pastoral, forbidding Catholic 
parents to send their children to the model school, under 
pain of having the sacrament denied them. The parents have 
shown a disposition to question the bishop’s authority and 
resist his dictation ; hence a lively unpleasantness is threat- 
ened, such as Bishops McQuaid and Gilman were wont to 
create. Catholic parents take this threat too much to heart. 
It is not so serious a matter to be deprived of the sacraments 
as many good old people suppose, and as the church would 
have us believe. What did people do before the sacraments 
were invented? Even the Catholic Church has only seven of 
these devices for putting and keeping mortals on the narrow- 
guage track to salvation, The parents refusing to be bull- 
dozed by this French Canadian bishop have all received the 
sacrament of baptism, and do not want, nor could they have, 
without sacrilege, the ceremony repeated. They have all re- 
ceived confirmation ; they must have received matrimony; 
they do not want holy orders, nor do they hanker after extreme 
unction just yet awhile. The bishops, then, can keep them 
out of only penance and the eucharist, on account of their 
truculancy in sending their children to school where they wil 
get a good education; and if the parents can only stand it for 
a few years, until the children graduate, these children will so 


bless them and pray for them, and weave such wreaths and 
burn such incense to their memory when dead, as to take off 


all the cursing that it is possible for a bishop to pile on. Let 
Bishop Duhamel ring his little bell and blow out his little can- 
dle, at the Catholics of Ottawa. For the sake of giving their 
children a good education, parents can well afford to endure 
the tinkling of the one and the smoke and snuffings of the 


other. 


— Says the New York Nation: ‘‘ The success which various 
crazes about finance have had during the past fifteen years, has 
furnished a text for much unfavorable criticism of the educa- 
tion given in both the common and high schools of the coun- 
try.” Then, after giving an account of Mrs. Howe’s operations 
in the management of the Boston “‘ Ladies’ Deposit Company,”’ 
the Nation adds: ‘It is the school system which supplies such 
people as Mrs. Howe with their prey.’”” The Nation has 
pointed out the school system as the fool-maker, and now it is 
in order for that omniscient concern to point out to us the 
fool-killer. As one criticism on the above, your “‘ Looker-on’’ 
would point out that the word common is improperly used as 
the antithesis of high school; the high school is just as com- 
mon as the grammar and primary, when supported by the State 
or corporation. In the stricture of the Nation, however, there 
is an unconscious tribute of respect. In laying the whole 
blame for the credulity of Mrs. Howe’s victims on the public 
school, it is tacitly implied that there is no other education 
given.in the country worth mentioning. It is a new idea that 
it is the duty ,of the school to root the love of gain out of 
the human character, and until that is done it will be difficult 
for any system of education to fortify its pupils against the 
blindness of inordinate greed. A little thought would con- 
vince one that Mrs. Howe’s bank could not legitimately afford 
to pay eight per cent. a month on deposits; but to connect the 
school system with the thoughtlessness or covetousness that 
flooded Mrs. Howe with deposits is very far-fetched. There 
was a corner in pork in Chicago a few weeks ago; the article 
went up to $17.50 a barrel, so that it was cheaper for planters 
to feed their hands on quail-on-toast and canvas-back duck 
than to give them the usual fare; as a consequence, those who 
sold pork ‘“‘short’’ for future delivery were badly squeezed, 
and many were impoverished by the corner. Was the public- 
school system to blame for that? The recent war of rates for 
carrying passengers over the southwestern lines of railway was 
a crazy affair. Did the schools inaugurate it? Did the schools 
produce the late storm on Lake Michigan, or the collison at 
Pittsburgh ? Are the schools responsible for Colonel Sellers 
and his ‘‘ Millions in it’? ? Did the schools create the era of 
wild speculation, extravagant railway extension, the apprecia- 
tion of real estate above rational values, and the excess of pro- 
duction, which culminated in the panic of 1873? Doubtiess, 
the influence of school-training shapes conduct through life; 
and men ought to know that excess, even of income, is dan- 
gerous and unhealthy. Men do know all these nice truths, 
but they do not act up to the degree of their knowledge. The 
knowledge of the danger involved gives spice to speculation as 
it does to adventure. If the school should eliminate all desire 


for gain, it would also eliminate all enterprise and relegate us 
back to the state of man in the Garden of Eden before he 
tasted the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge. For the school to 
engage to prevent people from speculating recklessly, would be 
as absurd as to promise to prevent people from loving immod- 
erately. Eight per cent. a month is not much money, when 
you know how to make it. Witness the business of striking 
oil in the early days, —digging into argentiferous carbonates, 
or getting a shoddy contract from the Government in war 
times. There are many people that could have made more 
money during the present campaign, if they only knew which 
way to bet on Indiana. 


VARIETIES. 


— There is never but one opportunity of a kind. 

— Success is full of promise till men get it; and then it is a 
last year’s nest from which the bird has flown. 

— Self-love is at once the most tenacious of our sentiments, 
—amere nothing wounds it, but nothing on earth will kill it. 


— Professor Sheldon says, that the first census was taken 
when Adam and Eve counted their children. This satisfied 
an inquisitive junior. 

— Kind, lo is the hand that strikes, 
However keen the smart, 
If sorrow’s discipline can chase 
One evil from the heart. —Caroline Fry. 

— Rev. Dr. Hall said every blade of grass was a sermon. 
The next day he was amusing himself by clipping his lawn, 
when a parishioner remarked: “‘ That’s right, doctor. Cut your 
sermons short.’’ 

— A Galveston school-teacher had a great deal of trouble 
making a boy understand his lesson. Finally, howé¥er, he 
succeeded, and drawing a long breath, remarked, “‘ If it wasn’t 
for me, you would be the biggest donkey on Galveston Island.’’ 


— A little girl while out for an afternoon walk, saw a pomp- 
ous-looking man strutting down the street. With childlike 
simplicity the little thing ran up to him, touched him on the 
arm, and said: ‘ Excuse me, sir; but are you anybody in par- 


ticular ?’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not 1esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except 
dy the editorial columns, or over his . He pd 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 


THE DANCE OF THE LEAVES. 


The antics of the leaves, as they are driven before the wind, 
are very amusing. Sometimes there appear to be two armies 
of pigmy horsemen, joining in a hand-to-hand melée. We see 
the glimmering of the leaves, like sabres flashing in the sun- 
light. There is, too, an undulating movement of the combat- 
ants, a8 in large masses of cavalry, viewed from a distance. 
It is hard to tell which army has the advantage, but finally one 
is routed, and driven in confusion from the field. The victo- 
rious forces rally on the plain they have won, and we can al- 
most imagine their songs of triumph. Was not that the sound 
of the trumpets recalling the skirmishers ? 

And now they celebrate the victory, with dances, races, and 
games, To the music of the pine-trees they whirl in giddy 
waltzes, sometimes high in air, until, overcome with ex- 
citement, they sink in nooks and corners. Their costumes 
are brilliant enough, — yellow, and scarlet, and crimson, and 
green; a truly oriental luxury of apparel. Sometimes they 
pace the solemn minuet; again they tread the mazurka; or 
yet again, as if inspired by some magic music, whirl in a sort 
of tarrentella, 

As to their races, they think nothing of leaping fences, or 
rocks, or even housetops. They seem sometimes like witches 
in their barbaric revels, whirling around in mazes that the eye 
cannot follow. At times their antics are as good as a circus. 
Then we sit down and laugh at their unconscious humor. 
But soon comes the sigh, for the leaves settle to rest, and their 
day of joy is over. W. W. BaILey. 

Providence, R. I., Oct. 11, 1880. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


When I read the communication of Professor Fisher, of 
Columbia, Mo., against the ‘‘ Roman pronunciation,’’ I found 
myself at once inclined to take up the cudgel against him. 
The new pronunciation has been the means of accomplishing, 
under my own observation, such beneficial results that my first 
impulse, — very unreasonably, of course,—is to deny the right 
of anybody to advocate the old. Since I do not consider my- 
self competent to discuss, nor even to appreciate, the theoret- 
ical claims of these two systems, my preference for the one 
over the other is based entirely on considerations of practical 
availability. If the merits of the reformed pronunciation have 
not secured for it a footing in the British universities, that 
fact is a striking illustration of British conservatism. Its rules 
can be learned in ten minutes, and a few hours careful prac- 
tice will make one perfectly at home in the new method. The 
rules are so simple that there is not the slightest necessity for 
oral instruction, The rules of the English method, on the 
other hand, are somewhat complicated, and are difficult enough 
in their application to render an average boy very uncertain of 
his pronunciation without the constant help of his instructor’s 
living voice, 

One of the strongest points for the Roman pronunciation is 
the opportunity, and I may say the encouragement, it holds 
out for the learner to give each vowel its proper quantity. 
This is not so with the English pronunciation. By the Eng- 
lish method, for instance, we say 801, making o short in prac- 
tice, though in theory it is long. Thus we must leave it to 
unassisted memory to tell us what vowels are long, since our 
practice affords no guide. The new method, however, by 
breaking at once right away from the English sounds of the 
letters, removes all temptation to pronounce Latin words after 
the analogy of English ones, and the pupil will just as readily 
say 301, prolonging the sound of the o to the proper degree, as 
he will say sdl, 

Many of the foremost classical teachers are coming to the 
belief that the pupil must pronounce quantitatively from the 
Very first; that is to say, must distinguish by his pronunciation 
the o in ds, bone, from theo in ds, mouth; the of from 
the & of aga. See the article of John Stuart Blackie, “On a 
Radical Reform in the Method of Teaching the Classical Lan- 
guages,” published in The Contemporary Review, and repub- 
ished in the (New York) Library Magazine for March, 1879; 
rn the preface to the new edition of White’s First Lessons in 

eek, 

It is sometimes urged that the English method enables the 
pupil more readily to see the connection between a Latin word 
and its English descendant. Of this, as an objection against 
the Roman method, I cannot persuade myself that even the 
Proposers think very highly. If the similarity of the two 
words does not appeal strongly enough to his eye, he must be 
& boy of extremely feeble resource, who cannot, upon occasion, 
apply his Roman method to the English word, and thus bring 
it back in sound to its parent. I venture to ask those who 
make the argument just mentioned, if the pupil will not, upon 
their own reasoning, get as much help from the Roman pro- 


obtains from his English letters; for while they admit that the 


beauty of external appearance it is unsurpassed. Its contents 
are most honorable to the educational profession. It gives 
promise of great usefulness to the cause in which you have 
toiled so long and so efficiently. In common with a multitude 
of educators, I sincerely thank you for venturing upon your 
new and grand enterprise. May its success meet the highest 
expectations of yourself and your many friends. 
Yours very truly, D. B. Hagar, 

State Normal School, Salem, Mass., Oct. , 1830. 


OUTLINES OF “TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS, 


poets,”’ was the youngest son of the vicar of Ottery in Devon- 


Left an orphan in his ninth year, he was educated for seven 


and entered Cambridge University in 1790, in his nineteenth 
year. While in the university he read numberless books of 
all kinds, but in a desultory manner, little calculated to secure 
for him academical preferment. 

In 1793, vexed by debts, he left Cambridge and went to Lon- 


term or two. In 1794 he became acquainted with the poet 


nunciation, in his comparison of the Latin with the kindred port by lecturing and writing for London papers. The great 
Greek, as he loses in his comparison with the English. It|defect in his character was a want of firmness and resoluteness - 
must be a somewhat equivocal support that Professor Fisher |of will. 


Roman pronunciation has not displaced the old, they seem to| London, where he remained until his death, which occurred 


rather regret the fact. Toxopnitus. jon the 20th of July, 1834. Most of his prose works were 
cntaciipbiabeiitl published between the years of 1817 and 1825; the best known 
FESSION.” Reflection.” Since his death collections have been made of 
Dear Mr. Bicknell. ~1 cordially congratulate you upon his *‘ Table Talk,” and other “ Literary Remains.’ His im- a 
the brilliant advent of your new magazine, EpvcaTiow. In| and, poet originality were marvellous as shown moet 1 


Greek by correspondence ? 


Latin and Greek, may be found, as appears by his advertise- 
ment in another column, at No. 31 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
We are pleased to see so much interest taken in this work, as 
the advertisement for this week indicates. We have seen sev- + 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ‘‘ the most imaginative of modern |¢Tal of these exercises, and they are highly creditable. 
shire, England, and was born at that place in October, 1772. | public oral examination ? 


years at Christ’s Hospital, London, where Charles Lamb was|#mination, by lot or otherwise, general topics, including the 
his fellow-pupil. His teacher was the Rev. James Bowyer, a| Subjects to be considered. 
severe disciplinarian, and a thorough drill-master in the clas-|blackboard to illustrate and explain. 
sics. Coleridge made extraordinary advances in scholarship, |given by the examiner, as the examination proceeds, to far- 
and amassed a vast amount of miscellaneous knowledge. He|ther test the pupil’s knowledge, to test his ability to reason 
had a brilliant record, especially in Greek, at ‘‘Christ Church,” | Correctly, and to test his skill in applying his knowledge. 


don, and enlisted in a dragoon regiment, but was released ie Hyde Park, Mass 
thereto shoul 
after four months service, and returned to the university for a inal pussies for publication, are solicited. 4 pty teow 


In 1816 he placed himself under the care of Dr. Gilman, of 


Mosss, JR. 


(QUESTION DRAWER. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
No. 97. Where is R. L. Perkins, the teacher of Latin and 


Ans.—Professor Perkins, the very successful teacher of 


~- 


No. 98. Will you state the best method of conducting a 


Ans.—Assign to each member of the class at the time of ex- 


As each pupil is called, let him use 
Questions should be 


No. 99. ‘‘Khedive’’ is pronounced ke-dive’, or ké’-dive. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


is department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. ; 
., to whom all communications relating ae 
be addressed. Solutions to the following, also gootl orig: 

8.) 


Southey, and a warm friendship soon ripened between them; 
and with a third poet, named Lovell, they formed the resolu- 
tion of founding what they termed a Panistocracy, or a re- 
public of pure freedom, on the banks of the Susquehanna in 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1794 was published the drama called The Fall of Robes- 
pierre, of which the first act was by Coleridge and the other 
two were Southey’s. In 1795 this band of three “ Panisto- 
crats’’ married three sisters, the Misses Fricker, of Bristol, 
which entirely upset the whole panistocratic scheme. During 


man, but from his irregularity and indolence it failed after is- 
ume of Juvenile Poems, which exhibited no special merit. Re- 


worth, he contributed verses to one of the London papers as a 


not published until later. 


famous volume of Lyrical Ballads appeared. It contained 
Coleridge’s Ancient,Mariner,”’ Love,”’ ‘‘ The Nightingale,” 
and The Foster-mother’s Tale.” 


years was little known except toa few literary men. ‘The 
Tragedy of Remorse” was also written the same year, but it 
being despised by Sheridan, did not find its way either to 
the stage or to the press. It is a singular fact, and one worthy 


almost all the poems on which his celebrity rests were com- 
posed in one brief period, not extending much beyond his 
twenty-fifth year. 

In 1798, through the munificence of Mr. Thomas Wedge- 
wood, he was enabled to travel and reside in Germany for 
more than a year. He studied at some of the famed univer- 


Schiller’s “‘ Wallenstein” appeared. In 1809 and 1810 he wrote 
and published twenty-seven numbers of a periodical called 


tragedy “‘ Remorse’ was acted with much success at Drury 
Lane Thester in London, and “Christabel” was published 


much of the time separated from his family, gaining his sup- 


this year he became acquainted with the poet Wordsworth, /50, 45, 43, 52, is the title given to the capital of a power- 
who exerted a powerful and good influence over him for years. | ful empire. , 
In 1796 he started a weekly political paper called the Watch- 84, washed the shores of this empire. f 


suing ten numbers. In the same year appeared his first vol-| territory conquered by the 45, 51, 18, 5, 47, 23. 


moving to Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire, near Mr. Words- — of government ended by the battle of 16, 33, 42, 49, 


means of subsistence, and it was while residing here that he/ brated compact. 
wrote the greater part of his poems, though many of them were 57, 63, 21, 1s a'title given to 32, 25, 9, 23, 56 


His great genius was first exhibited when Wordsworth’s| famous battles.. 


The first part of ‘ Chris-|&* 
tabel’’ was written in 1797, the second in 1880, but for many] ous sovereign. 


concerning 58, 5, 20, 61, 34, 45. . 


of special mention in the history of this remarkable man, that!) other woes of mankind is wisdom. Teach a man to read 
and write, and you have put into his hands the great keys of 
the wisdom-box.—Thomas Henry Huzley. 


Gumarabic. 4. Bread-fruit. 5. Gum tragacanth. 


beca hilosophy. On his have come to hand: 
Oct 4, from Mrs. A. M. Kling, Des Moines, ; M. Keith, 


return to England he settled at Keswick in Cumberland, near ON Mass, Both 
the “ Lakes,” in which region Wordsworth and Southey re- Wpnigma? and é Hidden Diamond,” of same date, Ellen O. 
sided, and hence the appellation of “‘ Lake Poets” given to/ peck, Montpelier, Vt., and ‘“Orna,”’ Oakland, Ind. ‘En 


three mirable paraphrase of ” of Oct. 21, from ‘‘C.,’’ Ban 
“conc Westfield, Mass.; and M. Keith, Wakefield, Mass. 


The Friend. His prose works contained much deep specula-| notes and illustrations, will be awarded to the sender of the 
i ular. In 1813 his| best lists of answers to November puzzles. Twelve days are 
end, Wut wore allowed for each week’s solutions to reach us. 


had undermined 
complete in 1816. His habit of opium-eating Ande ust 
his health, and he visited Malta and led a wandering life, | Pxtend to oie iis “ie not evident,” etc., closing with an interrogation- 


CHARADE, 
A cold, dead corpse of a world extinct, 
Hangs my first in the upper air; 

Yet winds and tides still feel her sway, ai) 
And bow to their lady fair. Tt 
Away in the ages unguessed and unknown : 

My beautiful second was born ; , 
To valley and cliff, and tower and hall, , 
Comes my whole to cheer and adorn. 
CLASSICAL ENIGMA, 
The 18, 42, 61, 37, 63, 13, 22, 23, 17, 64, 57, 38, 1, 40, 


The 18, 28, 52, 31, 37, 55, 54, 45, 25, 47, 1, 62, 4, 22, 3, 
The 58, 42, 12, 5, 36, 19, 31, 4, 28, 53, 62, 27, 66, was a 
The 32, 17, 18, 18, 51, 47, 29, 30, 46, 35, 24, 41, was a t 


19, 16, 42. 
The 26, 45, 31, 27, 18, 2, 42, 54, 25, 57, 60, was a cele- 


The 64, 34, 6, 30, 44, 63, 50, 15, 38, 31, 61, > 17, 27, 47, 


The 16, 8, 56, 63, 23, 50, 49, 42, 25, is one of his most 


The 45, 5, 10, 48, 67, 3, assembled after his death. 

The 18, 5, 63, 58, 11, 4, 24, 17, 47, 21, was a renowned 
neral. 

The 32, 67, 65, 14, 19, 5, 7, 54, 56, was a contemporane- 


The whole, 67 letters, is a quotation from ——€ 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 21. 
En1emMA. — The only medicine for suffering, crime, and all 


ANAGRAMS. — 1. Peruvian bark. 2. Gutta-percha, 3. 


CHARADE. — Horse-chestnut. 


gor, Me.; “N. F. C.,” 


Scorr’s PorTicaAL Works, complete in one volume, with 


ERRATUM.—In Dr. Anderson’s article “ Did the Louisiana Purchase 
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THE WEEK. 


— There was a reduction of $7,103,754.68 in the national 
debt last month. 

— President Hayes has designated the 25th inst. asa day 
of national Thanksgiving. 

— The ministers of England, France, and Italy have taken 
steps to protect neutrals, in the event of the occupation of 
Lima, Peru, by the Chilians. 

— Great Britain. — The government is conducting its ar- 
rangements for the prosecution of the incendiary land-leaguers 
with secrecy, and nothing definite is disclosed at present. 
They evidently are loathe to handle what has so often proved 
a boomerang.”’ 

— France. — Some 1,500 of the leading merchants of Mar- 
seilles have signed a protest against the expulsion of religious 
congregations. The agitation against the enforcement of the 
religious decrees is increasing. 

— Turkey. — The Porte has authorized Dervish Pasha to ar- 
rest all Albanians who are opposed to the transfer of Dul- 
cigno. The Albanians, however, are still belligerent, and 
threaten an attack. The Porte is sending troops to the Greek 
frontier, and it is feared that a conflict may yet occur. 

— Switzerland. — Switzerland, by a plebescite, has proposed 
a revision of its constitution. 

— Germany. -— Herr Koeller (conservative) has been elected 
president of the Prussian Landtag. 

— Africa. — News is received from the west coast of Africa 
of the death of Chaca, governor of Whyda. His funeral is to 
be celebrated by a massacre of natives, after which the king 
has announced his intention of holding an annual celebration 
in memory of his father. The celebration will last four 
months, during which 200 captive chiefs will be beheaded. 


Caution. — Payment for subscriptions should be 
made by bank-checks, or P. O. money-orders. Money 
in other forms is always at the risk of the sender. 


A press of matter compels us to defer till our next 
issue, a résumé of the arguments of the majority and 
minority reports of the committee appointed by the 
Boston School Board to investigate the subject of cor- 
corporal punishment, extracts from an interesting ad- 
dress of Chancellor Stearns, of Nashville, Tenn., on 
“Dr. Sears as an Educator,” and other interesting 
matter. 


See our Premium to Boys. 


“Tax meeting of the Women’ s National Christian 
Temperance Union, which was in session during the 
last week in Boston, brought together a large band of 
noble Christian women from all sections of the country, 
who are throwing the great weight of their associated 
influence to stem the tide of evil that comes from in- 
temperance. They plant themselves upon broad relig- 
ious, moral, and intellectual grounds, and perform their 
great work by reformatory and educational forces, which 
allies them closely to the great body of American edu- 
cators who are struggling to elevate the character of 
the young at the same time they are training the men- 


“ tal powers. The subjects of the addresses, reports, and 
ay |discussions of this meeting were of special interest, 


viewed from the educational standpoint, such as tem- 
perance, literature, temperance in the schools, juvenile 
work, etc., the consideration of which will result in 
much good to the community. The influence of this 
organization has already been powerfully felt ; hundreds 
of devoted Christian women are enlisted in its service, 
conspicuous among whom is the mistress of the White 
House, who for nearly four years has, by her example 
and steadfast temperance convictions, wiley the social 
standard of the capital of the Nation to a degree un- 
known for many years. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, made an able report 
in behalf of the committee on temperance in schools and 
colleges. She related how the work of temperance re- 
form had grown from its beginning, which were efforts 
to reclaim individual drunkards, to a broader scope of 
work of a preventive nature, and announced that a felt 
want in the shape of a text-book for the common schools 
had been provided for by a book entitled Alcohol and 
Hygiene, by Mrs. Julia Coleman, which had been just 
published. 

Wishing these women abundant success, and bidding 
them God-speed in every good endeavor to lessen the 
sin and misery that curses the world through intemper- 
ance, we append the resolutions bearing especially upon 
the educational phase of the work, which were presented 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and adopted by the Union: 
‘Since power to mould our public educational systems and 
institutions may be turned to excellent account in the temper- 
ance reform, by securing the scientific instruction of children 
and young men and women as to the value and necessity of 
total abstinence, we hereby pledge ourselves as temperance 
women to use the educational ballot for this purpose in all 
those States in which it has been granted. 

‘We will petition the Secretary of the Interior to secure to 
the pupils in Indian schools a thorough education in scientific 
temperance. We will urge the same = all organizations 


formed for the education of colored and upon those in- 
trusted with the management of a pido and industrial 


schools.” 


“Tr is unjust,” says Professor Sumner, “to tax one 
man for the education of another man’s child.” Why 
is it unjust ? Is it for the general reason that it is un- 
just to tax one man for another man’s benefit? But 
so far is this from being true, that the contrary is an 
axiom in taxation, — that every man is justly taxed for 
the benefit of every other man, for the good of the com- 
munity at large. The injustice is only in the phrase : 
the mutuality of the transaction saves it from injustice in 
the fact. The right of taxation is inherent in the rela- 
tion of a State to its members: it is a lien which the 
State has on every man’s property for its own legiti- 
mate uses. The only open question is, whether and 
how far education is one of the functions of the State. 
In so far as it is a function of the State, it is legitimate 
for the State in the exercise of that function to resort 
to public taxation. The accident of a tax-payers’ not 
having children of his own to educate, is not pertinent 
to the question. Legislation takes account of normal 
conditions, not of accidents. The normal condition of 
a tax-payer is that of father of a family. The case 
adduced by professor Sumner to show the injustice of 
school taxation, that a wealthy bachelor being called on 
to pay taxes for the education of his spendthrift-broth- 
er’s children, may be dismissed as an exceptional one ; 
nine-tenths, at least, of the tax-payers have children to 
be educated. 


But is education a function of the State? On the 
principle, generally admitted, that the State is bound 
to provide first for its own safety, and secondly for its 
own highest well-being as a State, education would ap- 
pear to be one of its functions; for most certainly the 
safety and well-being of the State are conditioned on 
the education of its members. It may be contended 
that on this principle religion is also one of the func- 
tions of the State, inasmuch as the safety and well- 
being of the State depend on the belief and practice of 
religion by the people; and indeed if voluntary organiza- 
tions failed to secure that degree of religious belief and 
practice which the necessities of the State require, 
then it would behoove the State to take measure for se- 
curing it. The reason why the State does not provide 
for religion is, that better means for its provisions exist 
elsewhere. If, in like manner, such education of the 
people as the State requires were secured without its 
intervention, or could be better secured by other agen- 
cies, then the State would be relieved from the duty of 
educating the people. But in the present condition of’ 
society, the State must do the work, or suffer from its 
not being done. The case of England is in point. Up 
to a recent time, England as a nation did but little for 
the education of her people. She left that to be pro- 
vided by parents, by churches, by private benevolence 
and enterprise. But these means proved to be inade- 
quate. England found herself suffering in her political 
and social life from the ignorance of her people. It 
became necessary, as D’Israeli coarsely said, for Eng- 
land to educate her masters. That she is now doing 
through taxation, expecting to find her account in in- 
creased national prosperity, both material and moral. 
But perhaps Professor Sumner would say that public 
taxation for the support of schools is unjust because it 
is unjust to tax one man solely for the benefit of an- 
other. Then the reply would be, that this principle 
is not relevant to the case in hand. The education of 
the poor mun’s children is not a good for them merely, 
but is a good for the rich man, and for the community. 
All property is safer, and therefore has a higher value ; 
life is more secure, good order, morality, general pros- 
perity are promoted by means of education. It is not 
true, then, that the man who pays taxes for the educa- 
tion of other men’s children is taxed solely for the ben- 
efit of others. He contributes to the support of insti- 
tutions by which all are benefited, himself included. 
On this principle it is just to tax aman who has no 
carriage for the improvement of the public highway ; 
a man who owns no ships, for the maintenance of light- 
houses; a man who may never have a suit-at-law, 
for the support of a judiciary; and a man who has 
no children, for the support of schools in which other 
men’s children are educated. 


LOOSE HIM AND LET HIM GO. 


That mental and spiritual nondescript, J. Rous- 
seau, “citizen of Geneva,” in his famous he a 
treatise on education, amid a swarm of visionary crotch- 
ets, struck one key-note of educational philosophy 
which will reverberate through all time. In this 
wonderful book, one of the most influential ever writ- 
ten, the author drives full tilt at that fortress of me- 
chanical and infallible school-keeping which was the 
very citadel of the spiritual and civil despotism of his 
age. The children and youth of all the Continental 
nations, in his day, were in the hands of the priest- 
hood, teaching-orders, and governmental bureaus; all 
worked “by a few master minds in the interest of aris- 
tocracies in Church and State. There was a great deal 
of skillful training of the sort yet found in the sehools 
of the Jesuits, — that type of instruction which turns 
out experts to do a required work under strict supervis- 
ion. But the education which unlocks the hidden 
chambers of the soul and develops the powers of child- 
hood in their natural order existed chiefly in a few ob- 


scure treatises, since become famous when read in the 
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light of a new time. The same repression extended 
through the whole life of the child; and from the day 
of its birth till the birthday of its manhood or woman- 
hood, the boy or the girl was always in the hands of 
somebody who wrought at the task of “moulding” the 
character as the potter shapes the clay. 

Rousseau began at the beginning, and entered his 
first protest against the practice of swathing new-born 
children in bandages till they seemed not to be born 
into God’s world, but into a mummy-case, where they 
were doomed to struggle for existence through long 
months of imprisonment. It was even the practice to 
hang up the baby on the wall, by a loop in its mummy- 
case of swathing-bands, while the nurse and the mother 
went about their work or their pleasuring. Against 
this destructive custom, which killed half the the chil- 
dren before the age of five years, the reformer inveighed 
with cutting sarcasm. It is curious to read in a book 
little more than a century old, whole pages, serious and 
satirical, discharged at the first society in Europe in be- 
half of loosing the bands of the little children and leav- 
ing them to use their legs and arms and bodies in a 
natural way. Any mother in civilized society, to-day, 
who would lace up her new baby after this ridiculous 
fashion would be marked for an idiot or a lunatic. But 
the strait-laced society of old France drove out Rousseau 
from the kingdom for “ writing large” the divine old 
precept, “ Loose him and let him go.” 

Have we, indeed, yet learned the lesson,—that even 
a miracle of divine power cannot set a human creature 
on his feet until his swathing-bands are cut ? Whether 
the little child, just come, or the dead in ignorance and 
sin, laid away in the tomb: there is no hope for either 
till a chance is given for the free and natural, which is 
the divine, use of every one of the God-given faculties 
of our human nature. This truth lies at the very heart 
of what we call “the new education.” It tells us that 
the way to develop a child into a divine man or woman 
is not to catch him at his birth and wind around him 
a tenfold wrapper of narrow, theoretical, pedantic con- 
ceits, with a view of moulding him into the very shape 
and form of a pompous pedagogue. The better way is 
by careful, prayerful and humble examination, to find 
out, if possible, what God has put into this little crea- 
ture, and to get on the track of God’s way of leading 
forth those faculties so that the infant shall be evolved 
into the Providential ideal of the man. But, alas, how 
many of our household walls, are still, in a figure, deco- 
rated with children and youth, swathed according to a 
despotic mandate of fashionable culture and hung up 
as rigid as a pre-Raphaelite Madonna in a frame! 
How many school-rooms, even great university halls, 
are thus ornamented by rows of pupils shut up in a 
tomb of mechanism, as dead as the young heroes whose 
marble tablets glisten along the stately alcoves of Har- 
vard Memorial Hall ! 

What to do with the child when he was set free, the 
philosopher of Geneva wofully fails to comprehend. 
His mission was to go about Europe with a sharp knife 
cutting the swathing-bands in which young Europe 
was tied up. How terribly young France sprung to its 
feet, and followed the heels of the “little corporal,” up- 
setting theories, pulverizing aristocracies, and turning 
Europe upside down for a generation, everybody knows. 
But while this destructive drama of revolutionary 
emancipation was played out to its fifth act, loftier, 
wiser, and broader men in Europe were solving the 
question what to do with a generation of children who 
would never feel the torture of the old bands of repres- 
sion, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Agassiz,—the great company 
of reformed school men on two continents, have been 
at work, now these hundred years, in trying to find out 
what the good Father would have us do with his chil- 
dren who have been born into a jworld which has felt 
the last of swathing-bands for the human soul. 

This great investigation is not yet complete, and no 
system of instruction is so near perfection that we can 

Venture to tie up to it asa finality. The worst ene- 
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mies of the new education are the intemperate and nar- 
row disciples of any man’s system who would cast out 
every doubter as a heretic in the children’s church. It 
is melancholy to see the petty warfare between teach- 
ers and school-men, the willful misunderstandings, the 
cross purposes and pigheaded conceits of well-meaning 
people intrusted with the training of youth. It be- 
comes all believers in the natural way of handling 
childhood to cultivate charity, breadth, humility, and a 
holy zeal in behalf of the freedom of the human mind. 
For, still, x powerful body of the ablest men in Amer- 
ica are at work, with the fanaticism only known to des- 
potic zeal, to tie up whole classes of American-born 
children and hang them up as pendants in the stately 
halls where the mediwval theory of society is yet en- 
throned. And how easily a whole region of our new 
wealth, literature, and exclusive society falls into line 
to swell the army that follows this haughty old banner 
of caste and constraint! But one thing we predict the 
American people will never do. They will never at- 
tempt seriously to catch young America and wind him 
up in the European-swathing-bands of two centuries ago. 
That is settled. But how soon the other thing will be 
settled,—the fit method of leading American childhood 
forth along the divine highway, built by freedom and 
order, leading to the new Republic, — depends upon 
every teacher, and every parent intrusted with the 
training of a child. 


CoRPORBAL PUNISHMENT.—The majority report of the com- 
mittee on corporal punishment, which was presented to the 
Boston School Board at its last meeting, is a disappointment 
tous. We had expected an abler report, written as it was by 
the judge of acourt. But the report is a special plea rather 
than an argument. We should expect just such reasoning 
from a pettifogger, but not from one accustomed to sift and 
weigh evidence. Here is a sample of reasoning: “‘ We find 
them (the teachers) ‘ fully competent to do their work’ in the 
State of New Jersey, for New Jersey prohibited corporal pun- 
ishment in 1866. In the great city of New York and the city 
of Syracuse teachers seem ‘fully competent to do their work,’ 
Sor the Board of Education in the former city prohibited cor- 
poral punishment in 1870, and in the latter city it was abolished 
in 1867.”’ If the judge does not see, we think the man of aver- 
age common-sense will, that to predicate the ‘‘ successful con- 
ducting’’ of a school upon the fact that corporal punishment 
has been abolished, is simply absurd. Moreover, had our 
friend gone to the reports of the successors of Mr. Randall, and 
read what they have said about the ‘‘ successful conducting ”’ 
of the New-York schools, he never would have taken the 
trouble of giving, in the report to the Boston School Board, 
the successive steps by which punishment with the rod was 
abolished in that city. 

Again, our friend, the judge, not only takes his evidence at 
second-hand, and conveniently far away, but he is strangely 
oblivious to the fact that much of that hardly supports his af- 
firmations. He tells us that “throughout the whole Austrian 
Empire” corporal punishment “‘ was abolished by law as long 
ago as the last century;”’ that in Holland, the Netherlands, 
and Prussia, “as a means of discipline,” it ‘‘has been legis- 
lated out of existence.”’ And, in proof of these propositions, 
he quotes testimony, which, with the exception of the Nether- 
lands, shows that no such thing has ever been done. Moreover, 
had he taken a ride out to West Newton before he gave his report 
to the public, and talked with our genial, level-headed friend, 
Mr. Nathan Allen, who was in Germany not a great while 
ago, clothed with governmental authority; or had he consulted 
the head of his own Latin School, he would have learned that 
corporal punishment is not abolished in the Prussian schools, 
and he might have been spared a little mortification when he 
comes to defend his report. And, again, had he read what 
Matthew Arnold says he knows concerning discipline in the 
French schools, he never would have asked a boy of Saxon 
grit and blood to exchange his punishment of three or four 
blows upon the hand for that of a people whieh produced a 
Richelieu and the exquisite torture of the Reign of Terror. 

Yet, again, the judge is wily. Two important factors are 
out of sight in his reasoning. Admitting, for the sake of the 
argument, that corporal punishment is not allowed in any of 
the schools of continental Europe, it does not necessarily follow 
that beeause it has been abolished in these countries without 
detriment to the “successful conducting” of their schools, it 
can be legislated away here and no evil effects follow. For (1) 
other punishments have been substituted there which would 
never be tolerated here,—deprivation of meals, confinement, 
impositions, and extra hours of study,—none of which the par- 
ents of our children would allow. (2) The teachers are males; 


they have spent years in preparation for their calling; two and 
three years must they serve the State before she will admit 
them to the profession. The teachers, then, especially through- 
out Holland and Germany, are men, tried and able. They are 
not given children to teach because they are poor or unmar- 
ried; they are not taken from the kitchen, nor are they selected 
at a ward-room caucus. They have been trained for the work, 
and tried before accepted. Is it any wonder that punishment 
in these countries is practically obsolete ? And (3) the teach- 
ers in the countries mentioned, excepting France, are govern- 
ment officials. They are supreme in their school-rooms. It 
would be as preposterous for a parent to enter a German 
school and dictate to a teacher, as it would be for a witness in 
the South-Boston Police Court to attempt to brow-beat our 
friend, its judge. The child knows it, feels it, and the teacher 
is to him, therefore, authority personified. The German 
teacher will not admit an American boy to his school if he can 
help it, because, as he frankly confesses, he cannot manage 
him. But these boys whom the German teacher rejects live at 
the Back Bay in free-stone houses. But suppose they came 
from the South Cove or the North End,—how long, think you, 
my friend, the German professor would be able to endure them 
with corporal punishment obsolete’! 

Another instance we wish to give, in which our friend lets 
drop his ermine and becomes simply an advocate. He says 
that during the school year of 1879-80 there was an average 
attendance of boys in the grammar schools of 12,976, and “ the 
number of reported corporal punishments dealt out to those 
boys was 10,973.”” He gives the record in this wholesale way 
for the purpose, evidently, of getting the sympathy of those 
readers who will not be influenced by his argument. But let 
us analyze the statement; and that our reasoning may be more 
easily followed, we will give the judge a point at the start, and 
others as we go along. 

We will suppose that the average number of pupils was 
12,000, and the number of punishments 12,000, — 100 per cent. 
instead of ‘‘874¢.’’ The reader will notice (1) that the ‘‘num- 
ber of punishments,” not number of boys, as 12,000. Now, 
as the judge has kept that point out of sight, we have a 
right to venture the assertion that these punishments were con- 
fined to a comparatively few boys. The statute of the Common- 
wealth says that the boy, to the age of 14, shall be in school at 
least 20 weeks inthe year. The law is thoroughly enforced in 
the city of Boston. For 20 weeks of the year, then, the young 
gamins and ruffians of the streets are in our schools. Besides, 
a large portion of the children come from homes unrefined, and 
destitute of wholesome moral influence. There are more than 


1,000 of these; but assume that there is just that number. It 
is an “‘ appalling’’ thing that these boys receive, on an aver- 
age, one punishment a month! Mark (2) that there is kept 
out of sight the severity of punishment. The probability is 
that most of the punishments were one, or, at most, three or 
four blows upon the hand. Notice (3) that our friend, the ad- 
vocate, has omitted to allow the question of time to govern 
him in the use of his expletives. ‘Io be sure, he says that the 
punishments given were for the year 1879-80. But he did not 
emphasize ‘‘ year’ as he did “reported” in the following 
line, and so leaves that word, unlike the other, to be forgotten. 
Well, the children are at school over 200 days in ayear; call it 
200. 12,000 divided by 200 gives 60,—60 punishments through- 
out the Boston grammar schools in one day, or 30 in a session. 
In a school of 800 boys, there would be 2 each session; of 300, 
less than 1 each session! This is what our friend calls “ ap- 
palling.’’ To us, when we consider the homes from which so 
many of these boys come; when we consider the exhaustin 
work of the teacher’s life, and the regulations which crib an 
hamper him in this very direction, —the discipline of his 
school, — these statistics seem to us to show morvellous kind- 
ness and patience, and a restraint over passion worthy of 
praise, and not of censure. 


DRIFT. 


— The small boy, down East, who told Dr. Sears he 
‘‘ thought he had seen the earth up in Berkshire county,” has 
found his help-meet in the little girl in a Boston school, who 
a continentin her mother’s back-yard.” 

— It’s all very well to declare in lofty and impartial style, 
that the religious creed of a candidate for office should be no 
bar to his election. But if a naturalized English nobleman 
who had written a book against republican institutions, were 
a candidate for governor of Massachusetts, should we vote for 
him, all the same? Here is Mr. John Kelly, Democratic 
“boss” of New York, husband of the neice of Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, who compares the Catholic people of America, in 
their relations to the public school, to Christ on the cross. 
Every year, John whips out his jack-knife and cuts away half 
a million or more from the public-school estimates of New 
York, and tosses that modest sum into the lap of Mother 
Chureh. Under his manipulation the Democratic voters of 
the chief American city are commanded to elect a majority of 
Catholics to the leading municipal offices. Are the Democratic 
voters of New York prepared to leave the public school in 
such hands? Father O’Brien, of Cambridge, member of the 
school board, tells the people he is workens to change the 
American common-school system to a parochial system sup- 
ported by the State. Is Cambridge so poor in educational 


timber, or so estranged from its system of education that it 
must elect such men upon its school committee? Republican 


institutions are only safe when administered by their friends, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Swiyton’s SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. Edited by William 
Swinton, author of Word-book, Geographical and Language 
Sate, sas and George R. Cathcart, author of the Literary 

etc. 


I. Easy Streps For LittLe Feet. Supplementary to First Reader. In 
this book the attractive is the chief aim, and the pieces have been writ- 
ten and chosen with special reference to the feelings and fancies of 
early childhood. 128 pages; bound in cloth, and profusely illustrated. 

Il. GoLpEN Book oF CHOICE READING. Supplementary to Second 
Reader. This book represents a my variety of pleasing and instruct- 
ive reading, consisting of child-lore and , noble examples, and 
attractive object-readings, written y for it. 192 pages; cloth; 
with numerous illust ons. 

IIL. Book or TALEs. a school readings, imaginative and emotional. 
Seppementess to Third . In this book the youthful taste for 
the imaginative and emotional is fed with pure and noble creations 
a — the literatare of all nations. pages; cloth; profusely 

ustrated. 

IV. READINGS IN NATURE’s Book. ep ge to Fourth Reader. 
This book contains a varied collection of charming in natural 
history and botany, drawn from the works of the great m: natural- 
ists and travelers. 352 pages; cloth; fully illustrated. 

V. SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSIOS. 

VI. Seven Bririsu Ciassics. The “ Classics’ are suitable for reading 
in advanced grades, and aim to instill a taste for the higher literature 
by the presentation of gems of British and American authorship. 220 
pages each; cloth. 


Copies for examination will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the appended prices: 25 cents for No I; 30 cents 
for No. II.; 50 cents for No. III.; 65 cents for No. 1V.; 50 
cents for No. V.; 50 cents for No. VI. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. ;—14 Milk street, Boston: Harrison 
Hume, New-England agent. 

The foregoing statement of the scope and purpose of this ad- 
mirable series of Supplementary Readers, will indicate the 
idea of the editors, as to the grades of schools in which they 
can be properly used. The mechanical execution, the large, 
clear type, the artistic beauty of the illustrations, the heavy, 
strong, tinted, paper, and the substantial binding, combine to 
make this series of books superior, in these important respects, 
to any ever issued. The great merit of these books, however, 
consists in their special adaptation to the wants of the Amer- 
ican schools in their practical educational character. Nothing 
has ever been published equal to them in this regard. 

Easy Steps for Little Feet (No. 1.) has been so carefully 
graded as to utilize the vocabulary of words learned from the 
First Reader, and the pieces present original, fresh, and fas- 
cinating reading for young children, and appeal strongly and 
naturally to the feelings and fancies of early childhood. 

The Golden Book of Choice Reading (No. II.) presents a 
large variety of pieces of child-lore, poetry, noble examples, 
and attractive nature-readings, suited to show by new associ- 
ations how the stock of words already learned may be adapted 
in stimulating the imaginative, the emotional, and the percep- 
tive faculties of children. 

The Book of Tales (No. IIL.) includes the best things that 
have been written in all the ages, in the classics of fancy, com- 
bining the noblest sentiment with the finest word-pictures. 
In fact, the most beautiful creations of genius are here gathered 
that have instructed and delighted children for successive gen- 
erations. It is a treasury, filled from the Arabian and Hindu 
lore, from the garnered Teutonic legends, from Scandinavian 
sagas, and from the inspirations of modern writers of rare 
excellence. 

Readings in Nature’s Book (No. IV.) is, in our judg- 
ment, the gem of this series. For the great mass of our gram- 
mar-school pupils it furnishes scientific information in two de- 
partments of nature, — plants and animals, — which, properly 
introduced by teachers in “ oral lessons,’’ would stimulate the 
children to study nature wisely and well. Accurate science 
and good literature are happily combined in this admirable 
book. 

Books V. and VI. are devoted to classic authors, seven each 
from American and British writers of acknowledged eminence, 
and designed for reading in advanced grammar grades of 
school, and are admirably adapted to instill a taste for higher 
literature. The American authors from which selections are 
given are Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Holmes; and the British are Addison, Scott, 
Lamb, Campbell, Macaulay, Tennyson, and Thackeray. The 
selections are made from the purest and best writings of this 
galaxy of authors. If the children of America of the present 
generation do not learn to love the beautiful in story, in nature, 
and in literature, it will not be for the want of proper books 
to stimulate them. We heartily commend this series of Sup- 
plementary Readers, and congratulate the teachers and parents 
on the acquisition of such aids in instruction. We hope 
they will find their way into the appropriate grades of every 
American school ; and we know of no better books for the 
home libraries for young readers. 


Tue American Ant Review. M editor, S. R. Koeh- 
ler. Associate editors, Wm. C. Prime, LL.D., New York; 
Charles C. Perkins, A.M., Boston. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
no oh gull year, or, in twelve parts each, $1.00. Oc- 


This journal is devoted to the practice, theory, history, and 
archwology of art; and the fact that it has completed the first 
year and maintained its high literary and artistic character is 
not only very creditable to both editors and publishers, but is 
& most gratifying indication that art culture is appreciated in 
the United States. The twelve parts issued have all been ex- 
cellent, and have contained artistic and literary contributions 


from the ablest authors and artists; and the special occasion 
for congratulations consists in the fact that they have been 
mostly Americans. The series of etchings, original and re- 
productive, have all been by native artists, and compare favor- 
ably with any produced in Europe. At the outset of the bold 
undertaking, a year since, the publishers only promised in 
their Prospectus three full-page plates in each number, while 
the list of illustrations for the twelve numbers enumerates 
61 such plates, giving an average of a little over five for each 
number$ and instead of 480 pages of text stipulated, the sub- 
scribers have received a volume of 556 pages. The public 
should appreciate such enterprise, and support most gener- 
ously a review that ranks among the foremost in the world in 
artistic and literary merit. Educators especially should lend 
their support and influence to this grand undertaking to im- 
prove the standard of wsthgtic and art culture in America. 
We heartily congratulate editors, authors, artists, and publish- 
ers upon the triumphs of the past year, and wish them the 
highest success in the future. 


NuRsERY TILEs. The Boys’ and Girls’ Painting-book. Com- 
prising Twelve Tile Drawings for Coloring. By G. F. B., 
with twelve jingley poems by C. D. B. Beautiful covers, in 
eight colors. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a most attractive art-book for the children. It con- 
tains a beautiful decorative picture for each month, drawn in 
the true tile spirit, and which will shine out brilliantly when 
the water-colors are applied. The rhymes, too, are illustrated 
in outline, and these sketches also are designed for coloring. 
There can be no more fascinating amusement for boys and 
girls. Young folks will find the book not unworthy of their 
touches, and, when completed, they will have a volume of 
decorative paintings which every one will delight to examine. 
The volume is prefaced by a frontispiece in colors, and sugges- 
tions to the young artists. 


No. 41. Putpir TABLE-TALK. Edward B. Ramsay, 
LL.D. (First American Reprint). rice, 10 cents. 

No. 42.— THe BrsLe AND THE Newspaper. By Charles 
H. Spurgeon. A new book. (First American Reprint.) 
Price, 15 cents. 

No. 43.— Lacon. By C. C. Colton. Price, 20 cents. New 
York: I. K. Funk & Co. 

We take pleasure in calling attention to the above numbers 
of ‘“‘The Standard Series.”” Few people realize to what 
enormous proportions has grown the business of supplying the 
youth of America with light, trashy novels and other worth- 
less books. The ‘Standard Series’’ is designed to meet this 
evil. These books are equally low in price as the trashy 
**dime novels,’’ and are printed in larger type, on better pa- 
per, and are better bound. 


Byron. By John Nichol. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This study of Lord Byron is a recent issue of the “ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters”’ series, edited by John Morley. It pre- 
sents, in a condensed form, a history of his ancestry and fam- 
ily ; takes the reader over the period of his early years and 
school-life, and into Cambridge University. His first author- 
ship began at this period, and his first production, The Hours 
of Idleness, seem to have been appropriately named. The 
record says he was idle as regards “‘ problems mathematic”’ and 
** barbarous Latin’’; still he took his degree in March, 1808. 
Two years of travel followed, and on his return to England a 
second period of authorship followed, when he wrote Canto I. 
and II. of Childe Harold, and the romances. In 1815-16 he 
was married and separated from his wife, and left England to 
reside in Switzerland and Italy. His third period of author- 
ship gave the world of letters the III. and IV. Cantos of 
Harold and Manfred, etc. In 1820 began his relations with 
Countess Guiccioli, and his residence at Ravenna, where he 
wrote dramas, — Cain, Vision of Judgment, ete. The follow- 
ing year finds the poet at Pisa and Genoa, and preparing his 
Don Juan. He took a deep interest in the struggle of the 
Greeks for liberty, and threw himself, heart and soul, into the 
insurrection of 1820. He joined the secret society of the 
“‘Carbonari,” and ultimately sailed for Greece to aid, by his 
personal advice, the cause of the Greeks ; but sickness over- 
took him, and on the 19th of April, 1824, he died at Misso- 
longhi. Byron had a brilliant but unhappy career, and his 
genius was perverted to an extent which should serve asa 
warning to young men of talent. Mr. Nichol’s book is a can- 
did and fair estimate of the poet. 


Tue AnTHem Harp. By W. O. Perkins, Mus. Doc. F. 
Chorus or Quartet Choirs. Boston: O, Ditson & Co. " 


The Anthem Harp has 248 pages, and in the neighborhood of 
a hundred pieces. Not farfrom a quarter of these are an- 
thems of some length, for special occasions, and there are 
about an equal number of “ three-page anthems,” “ two-page 
anthems,” and of short sentences, motets, and chants, which 


new Harp, like all books of the kind, takes its words princi- 
pally from the Scriptures. Well known hymnsare also drawn 
upon, and old “‘ Jerusalem, my glorious home,” is provided 
with an entirely new setting. For the variety of music Mr. P. 
depends largely on his own taste in composition and compil- 


ing ; and as this taste is an exceptionally good one, there is no 


answer a good purpose when the time is brief. Mr. Perkins’ 1 


reason why the Harp should not equal in popularity Perkins’ s 

Anthem Book, published some years ago, and which had a 

large sale. 

How I Founp Ir NortH AND SouTs, together with Mary’s 
Statement. Boston : Lee & Shepard. Price, 50 cents. In 


cloth, $1.00. 
This intensely interesting book of facts was evidently writ- 


ten by a gentleman who, having wearied of a city life, sought 
peace and quiet in country life. The story opens with his life 
at the home-farm, and he presents his agricultural experiences 
in graphic style. He tells how he found other farmers, how 
farming paid, and with what success he attempted to estab- 
lish a home in Florida. His varied and eventful experience 
has supplied the material for a narrative which is truly more 
interesting than fiction, engaging at once the attention of the 
reader, and holding it, with constantly-increasing interest, to 
the end. And for those, at least, who have a desire to go to 
farming, this experience will have some value. 

Appended is Mary’s Statement, in which the ever-loving and 
devoted wife gives some pleasing reminiscences of those ear- 
lier years at the old homestead, with an account of David’s 
management of the farm, the profits derived, and also a vivid 
description of the event that shrouded their home in gloom, 
and was the final cause of their leaving it for the city. The 
whole forms a story which no lover of the country and of rural 
life can fail to find pleasure in reading. 


A SHort Course or Reapine. — By John E. Earp, Ph.D., 
professor of Modern Languages and Hebrew in the Indiana 
Asbury University. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 


This work is the nucleus of what may become a more com- 
prehensive treatise on Reading. It opens with definitions and 
illustrations of the method pursued by the author in his own 
classes. The design of the work is to furnish such instruction 
in reading as will lead the student to think methodically, to 
express thought in elegant English, and to aid in acquiring an 
interest in the thoughts of good and great men of all ages. 
This is an essential purpose of the highest education and cul- 
ture. The sixteen selections that follow the introductory sug- 
gestions are of a varied and excellent character. 


LIBERTY AND Law. Outlines of a New System for the Or- 
anization and Administration of Federative Government. 
y Britton A. Hill. St. Louis: G. I. Jones & Co, 


In this work the author proposes some radical changes in 
our form of government, some of which may be summarized 
as follows: (1) A thorough reconstruction of the legislative 
department, extending its powers vastly in many respects, so 
as to enable the government to repossess itself of the usurped 
powers of corporations and monopolies, and manage them in 
the future for the benefit of the people. (2) A thorough change 
in the organization of our judiciary, which shall effectually 
check the tendency toward judicial despotism. (3) A sub- 
division of our general federal union into five parts, each such 
part embracing a certain number of States, or organized on 
the same principle as our general federal union; i. e., with a 
separate congress, judiciary, and executive. (a) The five con- 
gresses of these five sub-unions to meet, after the close of their 
respective sessions, in one general congress, forming the legis- 
lative department of the whole federal union. (b) The five 
executives to choose from their midst, at each such general 
congressional session, a presiding officer, who shall then be 
president of the Whole federal union for the ensuing year; but 
his power of appointment to be limited to diplomatic and con- 
sular offices. All other federal officials to be elected. (c) The 
five judiciaries of the five sub-unions to constitute an Inter- 
state National Court, which will relieve the present United 
States Supreme Court of a large share of its labors. That 
present Supreme Court, however, to remain with its collateral 
branches, substantially as at present. (4) A general codifica- 


tion of laws, which involves, of course, the abolition of the 
common law in the whole federal union and each of the sep- 
arate States. The time has come in the history of our Repub- 
lic, he argues, when the citizens who vote should try and vote 
right. To do so requires a careful study of the principles of 
our republican form of government, and we know of no better 
way s do this than to make a careful examination of this new 
wor 


Tue Lire or THE DuKE oF WELLINGTON. By Rosamond 
Waite. Tue Lire or CHURCHILL, Duke of Marl- 
——— By Louise Creighton. Each with portrait, maps, 
and plans. ndon: Rivingtons, Oxford and Cambridge. 
New York: Pott, Young & Co., American agents. 

These interesting volumes belong to the series of Historical 
Biographies, edited by Rev. M. Creighton, M.A., late fellow 
and tutor of Merton College, Oxford. The two eminent men 
whose dives are concisely presented, are admirable historical 
studies for American young men. The Duke of Welling- 
ton won laurels at Waterloo and on other fields of glory that 
will never wither; the Duke of Marlborongh had a place in 
history in the last half of the 17th and the early part of the 
8th centuries, that will always be illustrious. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— We are in receipt of the first number of Our Little Ones, 
the latest candidate for sured favor among the little folks. 
The name of its editor, Wi liam T. Adams (Oliver Optic), is 

arantee that it will meet with such favor. Published by the 


Company, Boston. Price, $1.50 per year. 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — NOVEMBER, 1880. 
(Calculated for the latitude of Boston.) 
Mercury sets. 1d. 5h. 43m. evening. 


Mercury sets . . 4d. Bh. 40m. 


Although Mercury is at its greatest elongation east, and 
brightest upon the 4th, it will not be a favorable time to look 
for him. Owing to his extreme southern declination (24°) his 
altitude will be slight at sunset, and he sets 47 minutes before 
the close of evening twilight. 


Venus sets ‘ ° 
Venus sets 20d. 6h. 26m. 
Venus sets é 30d. 6h. 45m. 


Venus is getting brighter; she will be situated in the con- 
stellation Scorpio until the last of the month, when she crosses 
into Sagittarius. Upon the 10th she will be midway between 
Antares and the ‘‘ Milkmaid’s Dipper,’’ and about 5° above 
the line joining them; and upon the 30th she will be very near 
4 Sagittarii, the star in the end of the handle. She presents 
a gibbous phase, approaching the half-moon phase. 


Mars rises 10d. 6h. 24m. morning. 
Mars rises . - 20d. 6h. 21m. 46 
Mars rises i 4 30d. 6h. 18m. 66 


Mars is getting into better position for observation, being 
throughout the month in the constellation Libra the Scales. 


10d. 6h. 16m, evening. 


Jupiter in meridian + «+ « 10d, 9h. 18m. evening. 
Jupiterin meridian . . . 20d. 8h. 37m 
Jupiter in meridian Sin 


Jupiter is now slightly waning in brilliancy; is in the con- 
stellation Pisces the Fishes, in one of the most uninteresting 
portions of the heavens. 
Saturn in meridian ‘ 
Saturn in meridian 20d. 9h. 28m. 
Saturn in meridian ° . 30d. 8h. 46m. = 

Saturn is about one hour east of Jupiter, and is also decreas- 
ing in brilliancy. The earth is about 13}° above the plane of 
Saturn’s rings, and the Sun 15°. This will enable observers 
to view the rings to a better advantage than at any time in 
1879. The southern surface of the rings is seen. 


Uranus rises 10d, 1h. 12m. morning. 
Uranus rises. ° - 80d. 11h. evening. 


Uranus is very near the middle of the constellation Leo the 
Lion, and not near any easily-distinguished star. 


‘Neptune in meridian . 10d. 11h, evening. 
Neptune in meridian BOd. 10h. Om. 


NEAR APPROACH OF MOON TO PLANETS AND STARSAND, 
OTHER PHENOMENA, NOV., 1880. 


November 1, Moon enters Libra. 
. 4, Moon 4° north of Antares. 
4, Moon Perigee; tide highest. 
- 4, Mercury 2° south of Moon. 
4, Mercury greatest elongation E., 23° 21’, 
ri 4, Venus very close to Moon, +° north. 
= 4, Neptune 180° from Sun; brightest. 
4, Moon lowest. 
- 6, Moon 10° north of Milkmaid’s Dipper. 
‘« 12, Moon crosses equinoctial colure. 
Mercury stationary. 
“18, Jupiter 7° south of Moon. 
«14, Venus in Aphelion. 
« 15, Neptune 6° south of Moon. 
16, Moon in Pleiades. 
** 17, Moon 10° north of the Hyades. 
18, Moon highest. 
‘* 20, Moon Apogee; tide lowest. 
‘* 20, Moon 15° in Gemini. 
” Mercury inferior conjunction with Sun. 
. Moon 2° south of Regulus, 
S , Mercury in perihelion. 
* Uranus 6° north of Moon. 
« Mars in descending node. 
" , Moon very close to Spica. 
wh Mars 2° south of Mercury. 
** 80, Moon 24° in Libra. 
December 1, Partial eclipse of Sun; visible about the South 


10d. 10h. 9m. evening. 


Pole only. 
EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
NOVEMBER 19, 1880. h. m 


a@ Andromede (Alpheratz) in meridian . 8 5 evening. 
o Ceti (Mira, variable) in meridian . 10 16 

6 Persei (Algol, variable) in meridian . 11 38 

Tauri(Alcyone, Light of Pleiades)in merid.11 42 “ 
@ Tauri (Aldebaran) in meridian e ° 35 

@ Aurige (Capella) in meridian . 
8 Orionis (Rigel) in meridian . 
@ Orionis (Betelguese) in meridian . e 1 55 

@ Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star)inmerid. 2 46 “ 
@ Canis Minoris (Procyon) in meridian . 3 39 “ 

Leonis (Regulus) rises . . «. # £11 17 evening. 
@ Virginis (Spica) rises . «. 4 Smorning. 
@ Bootis(Arcturus) rises. . 

@ Scorpionis (Antares) invisible. 

@ Lyre (Vega) sets 
@ Aquillg (Altair) sets . . . . 1018 “ 

@ Cygni (Deneb) sets eee eet 3 15 morning. 
@ Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) sets . 10 51 evening. 


JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 

The following are some of the most interesting and easily- 
observed phenomena which are visible in the Jovian system 
during the month of November, 1880. (They are calculated in 
New York time ; and 12 minutes for Boston) : 


ld. Th. 4m. evening. 
1d. Qh. 29m. 
4ilm. morni 
L, Tr. In. 8d. Oh. Im, 
8d 
8d. 
9d. 


10h. 59m. 
Re. 9h. 17m. 
- Ec. Re. 10d. 8h. 8m. “ 
> IL, Oc. Dis. 16d. 8h. 3m. “ 
Ee. Dis. 16d. 11h. 13m. 
“IL, Oc, Dis. 17d. 6h. 10m 
I., Tr. Eg. 17d. Th. 29m. 
“ IIL, Tr. In. 17d. 8h. 50m, “ 
Oc. Dis. 23d. 9h. 52m. 
24d. ‘ih. 3m, “ 
I, Tr. Eg 24d. 18m. 
h. 38m. 
EXPLANATION, — Oc., occultation, or passing behind the planet; 7'r., 
transit, or passing across the planet’s face; Xc., eclipse, or disappearin 
in the planet’s shadow. During this month the shadow will be cast east o 
the planet, hence we should look a little to the left of Jupiter for the dis- 
at opposition on the nst., at which time his shadow will be cted 
directly behind him. Hence, until the 7th. the disappearances Paiy will 
be visible, the satellite ing from an eclipse to an occultation without 
poe Lge. and after the 7th, only the reappearances will be visible, the 
satellite passing from an occultation to an eclipse without being seen. 
Dis., disappearance, or beginning; Zg., , Or ending. It will be in- 
to watch the disappearance of Satellites I. 
an 
SITUATION OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS, CONSTELLATIONS, 
AND CLUSTERS, AT 9.00 P. M., NOV. 10, 1880. 


Looking Southward. — The Equinoctial Colure, or “ first 
meridian of the heavens,’”’ is upon the meridian. It is from 
this meridian that the right ascension, corresponding to ter- 
restial longitude, is reckoned eastward. It will be seen that 
the two eastern stars of the Great Square of Pegasus are al- 
most exactly upon this line. The visible zodiacal constella- 
tions west of the meridian are Aquarius, Capricornus, Sagit- 
tarius, and 15° of Scorpio; the first 15° having set. The west- 
ern sky is rendered quite beautiful by the Harp and Cross in 
the northwest, with Deneb and Vega, and the Dolphin and 
Eagle south of them. East of the meridian the visible zodiacal 
constellations are the fishes, Aries and Taurus, rising. Ca- 
pella is in the northeast, and the Pleiades and Hyades are well 
up, while Sirius and the Kings have just risen. 
Looking Northward. — The Great Bear and Dipper are close 
to the horizon, directly below Polaris; the Dragon, Little Bear, 
and Dipper are to the left, Cassiopeia above, and Perseus and 
Camelopardialis to the right. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., October, 1880. 


FOREIGN. 


France.—In the French colony of Algeria, the question 
whether or not an effort should be made to instruct the Arabs, 
seems to have provoked considerable discussion. There were 
many persons among the French residents in Algeria,—and 
some of them persons of distinction, too,—who maintained that 
it was useless, and even dangerous, to try and instruct the 
native population of the colony. They declared that the Arab 
was rebellious to any manual or intellectual labor; that he 
was indolent, ignorant, and superstitious, and ought to be 
driven back and confined to the desert, which is his peculiar 
home. The propriety of this last measure was even agitated 
in a meeting of the Conseil Général of Algiers, in October, 1879; 
but the proposition was rejected, on the ground that a measure 
of the kind would only serve to augment the number of the 
floating population which is drawn every year to the neighbor- 
hood of the European settlements, and also on account of the 
difficulty, and almost impossibility, of enforcing such an exile 
on so considerable a population. According to the most recent 
statistics, the population of Algeria contains 198,792 French- 
men and naturalized strangers, 158,387 strangers not natural- 
ized, 33,506 Jews, and 2,476,941 native Mussulmen; and thus 
the question whether a mass of two millions and a half of souls 
should be left in ignorance and subject to all the evils and 
dangers connected therewith, becomes of the highest impor- 
tance. M. Stanislas Lebourgeois was deputed by the Minister 
of Instruetion in France to visit Algeria and examine and re- 
port upon this subject; and the substance of his report thereon 
is given by the Journal des Instituteurs. 

In reply to those who assert the inutility of instructing the 
Arabs, the report states that the Berber race is essentially la- 
borious and apt for manual labor; that the Kabyles are agri- 
culturists and good workmen; that the Mozabites are given to 
trade and industry; and that far from belonging to an inferior 
race, the Arabs preceded us in the study of the sciences. They 
brought from the extreme East the elements of our knowl- 
edge; they have been our teachers; and that one must suppose 
a great degeneration now if they are to be fatally condemned 
to ignorance. It also cites, in confirmation of these facts, the 
experience of several teachers who have had native pupils in 
their schools. They have been found laborious and intelli- 
gent, and have given good satisfaction to their instructors. 
Space will not allow us to give fully the interesting facts 
contained in the report, but the conclusion is, that it is neces- 
sary on all grounds to undertake the better instruction of the 


Arab ulation, and that not so much in special schools, but 
$0 a8 to induce them to frequent the ordinary schools with the 


youths of French tage. They are quite disposed, it ap- 
pears, to send their children to the French schools, where they 
can acquire a knowledge of the French language, which they 
probably find to be of great utility to them in business and 
trade, and even the question of religion does not seem to pre- 
sent any insurmountable obstacle. It is also recommended to 
teach native youths so that they can in time be fitted to serve 
as teachers to their countrymen. 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


ILLINOIS. 

The following facts are from advance sheets of the forth- 
coming report of Hon. J. P. Slade, State Supt. of Instruction 
of the State of Illinois: 

Number of males under 21, 778,186; number of females 
under 21, 742,069; total, 1,500,255. Number of males between 
6 and 21, 512,871; number of females between 6 and 21, 497,- 
980; total, :,010,851. Number of persons enrolled in graded 
schools, 266,821 ; number of persons enrolled in ungraded 
schools, 437,220; total, 704,041. Number of school districts 
11,599 ; number of districts having school five months or more, 
11,418; having school less than five months, 76 ; number of 
districts having no school, 105. Number of schoolhouses built 
during the year, 265 ; whole number of schoolhouses in the 
State, 11,883. Number of high schools, 1038; number of 
graded schools, including high, 1,031; number of ungraded 
schools, 10,923; whole number of public schools, 11,954. 
Number of months graded schools were in session, 8,585 ; 
number of months ungraded schools were in session, 76,370 ; 
whole number of months schools were in session, 84,954 ; av- 
erage number of months schools were in session, 7.1. Number 
of male teachers in graded schools, 1,064; number of female 
teachers in graded schools, 3,844; number of male teachers in 
ungraded schools, 7,770; number of female teachers in un- 
graded schools, 9,577; whole number of teachers, 22,255. 
Highest monthly wages paid to male teachers, $235; highest 
monthly wages paid to female teachers, $165; lowest monthly 
wages paid to male or female teachers, $10. Average monthly 
wages paid to male teachers, $44.24; average monthly wages 
paid to female teachers, $38.28. 

Number of districts having school libraries, 980 ; number of 
volumes bought during the year, 6,665 ; whole number of vol- 
umes in libraries, 57,726. 

Number of private schools reported, 661; male pupils re- 
ported in private schools, 29,890; female pupils reported in 
private schools, 30,550; total, 60,440. Number of male teach- 
ers reported in private schools, 622; number of female teach- 
ers reported in private schools, 875; total, 1,497. 

Number of persons between 12 and 21 unable to read and 
write, and cause of the illiteracy: Indigence of parents, 326; 
ill-health, 214; weakness of mind, 356; schools inaccessible, 
176 ; neglect of parents, 2,553; mutes, 58 ; partially blind, 
389; unknown, 301; whole number of males, 2,350; whole 
number of females, 1,695; grand total, 4,045. 

Total receipts during the year, $9,931,758.74; total expendi- 
ture for year ending June 30, 1880, $7,531,941.79. 

Amount received for special taxes, $5,285,974.29; railroad 
and back taxes, $449,503.47. 

Amount paid teachers, $4,587,015,10; paid for new school- 
houses, $496,328.52; paid for school sites, $63,150.61; interest 
paid on district bonds, $326,321.65; amount paid on principal 
of district bonds, $577,850.06. 

After making deductions for tuition, for fines and forfeitures | 
for special funds, for bonds for school-houses which are counted 
twice, — once when the bonds are issued, and once when they 
are paid,—and adding special appropriations for normal schools 
and State and county superintendents, the exact sum expended 
for public schools, which was raised by State and local taxation, 


was $6,682,690.92. The estimated value of school property is 
as follows: Lots, buildings, and grounds, $15,606,072; school 
libraries, $87,567; school apparatus, $181,927. The amount 
of bonded school debt is $3,406,304.14. There is an increase 
of school indebtedness in Cook county on account of the re- 
building of school-houses destroyed at the time of the fire, and 
the great growth of the county; but in the State outside Cook 
county there is a decrease of 27 per cent. in-the school indebt- 
edness since 1870. The report is an able one, and from the 
hand of a thoroughly efficient superintendent. 


MINNESOTA. 


A county superintendent of Minnesota enters a plea in be- 
half of the Merrill text-book law for continuance during the 
next five years. He claims that the books used under this 
law are as good educational tools as those used in States where 
a free choice of text-books is allowed, and urged the fact that 
teachers are familiar with the books as an argument for the 
re-enactment of the law. The fact of State uniformity, too, 
is cited, and the convenience it is to children and the econ- 
omy to parents to have the same books available throughout 
the State. The following figures are presented: Price of a 
series of 17 books of the Merrill series fixed by law, $7.69; 
price of a series of similar books before the law, $15.58; price 
of the Merrill books in other States, $12.15; amount saved by 
the law, $4.46. This is a good showing for everybody but poor 
Merrill. In the matter of text-books, however, the mere cost 


is not the only consideration. A change is occasionally desir- 
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able, at almost any expense. So much complaint has been 
made in the West at the least change in text-books that boards 
are afraid to take advantage of the evident improvements lest 
a charge of venality be brought against their members. The 
result of this is often injurious to the best interests of the 
schools. A set of Readers in use in a place for fourteen or fif- 
teen years become hackneyed and threadbare. From hearing 
the older members of the family repeat the selections, the 
younger ones know them by heart before they have looked into 
the books, and the pretense of reading is, with them, anything 
but a reading-exercise. If the State goes into the business of 
tinkering with text-books, its best policy would be to prescribe 
that a change shall take place in certain text-books at stated 
periods. If it has the right to prescribe uniformity, it has also 
the right to regulate proper and periodical changes in text- 
books, in order to encourage the presentation of new methods 
and new matter to both pupils and teachers. Places in the 
West could be named where the continuance of the same series 
in use for an unreasonable number of years has been not only 
an injury to the schools and a hardship to the teachers, but a 
source and an effect of intrigue and corruption. In reference 
to text-books, as in political matters, “‘ anything for a change ”’ 
is, at times, a wisely progressive policy. 
MICHIGAN, 

It is well known that in general educational matters Mich- 
igan stands very high. In the reformatory adjuncts of her 
educational establishment the record is equally creditable. 
The following is a summary of the report of the Michigan Re- 
form School: Received during the year,—white boys, 162; col- 
ored, 14; Indian, 1; total, 177. Released during the year, — 
white boys, 154; colored, 13; Indian, 1; total, 168. During 
the year there were but two escapes, and no death. In the 
matter of escapes, this showing is marvellous when it is consid- 
ered that there are no high walls, no bolts or bars, and little 
restraint or espionage. The details of the work done by the 
boys show that Satan had little show for his specialty among 
them. Of the boys released, 136 were discharged as reformed, 
14 to go to reside with their parents, and 10 were granted leave 
of absence for one year. In religion, 44 were Catholics, 112 


Protestants, and 21 unknown. The largest number in the 
school at any time during the year was 321, and the smallest, 
302. Twenty-five persons manage the establishment. Thirty. 
six items of agricultural and mechanical product, in large 
quantities, are specified. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— The Waldo Teachers’ Assoc. was held recently. 

— Winter schools are commencing quite promptly. We no- 
tice Mr. Tripp, of Lyman, 8. S. Com., is teaching in Wells. 

— The grammar school in Farmington gives a concert for 
the benefit of the schools. 

— The Augusta schools have closed the first quarter, and 
take three weeks for vacation. 

— Bowdoin is to complete Memorial Hall. Has received 
$105,000 during the last four months, thereby increasing her 
working capital 33% per cent. Recently Bowdoin conferred 
the degree of A.M. upon Daniel F. Richardson, of ’41, and 
Augustus Simmons of ’71; and M.S. upon Scope Armenag 
Gurdjlau, "77. 

— Among the subjects discussed at Lewiston, in the Peda- 
gogical Assoc., were ‘‘ State Board of Education,” and “ Uni- 
formity of Text-books.”’ Hence the following: “‘ Hon. N. A. 
Luce, Supt. of Schools, is sending circulars to the superintend- 
ing school committees of various towns in Maine, requesting 
information in regard to supply, uniformity or non-uniformity 
and cost to pupils of text-books used.” Would it not bea 
good plan to ask opinions of the people of the State upon the 
matter ? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MERRIMACK VALLEY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The third regular meeting of the Merrimack Valley Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. wag held at Nashua. 


Friday evening, H. P. Warren, prin. of the Normal School, gave an ad- 
dress on the subject of “ Reading in the Primary and Grammar Schools.” 

The regular sexsion opened Saturday morning with devotional exer- 
cises, conducted by President Whipple, of Reed’s Ferry, followed by ex- 
cellent singing by a choir from the Nashua High School. 

Miss Cone, of Concord, illustrated her method of teaching Drawing in 
the different grades of schools. 


Next followed an exercise in Map-drawing and Moulding, by a class 
under the instruction of Miss Ida V. Thompson, of Nashua. It consisted 
North America, It was pronounced 
a@ very fine exer » 

The discussion was opened by D. A. Clifford, of Manchester, who 
thought it a waste of time to carry map-drawing too far. An outline 
we answer. The drawing of the map should follow the moulding. 
Several teachers took part in the discnasion. 

The Assoc. then listened to an excellent paper on “ Self-Culture,” by 
Miss J. Hodgdon, of Concord. Teachers were called to take a higher po- 
sition than yo by 8 

This topic was ussed . A. Supt. of Schools, Nashua; Isaac 
Walker, of Pembroke Academy; Wit Ray! of McCallom Institute; and 
B. Weston, of Academy. 

t the opening of the afternoon exercises the former board of officers 
were elected, viz: President—Elliot Whipple, of McGaw Normal Inst. ; 
Vice-President — Miss L. Carlton, of Conco h School. Secretary 
and Treasurer—A. W. Bachelor, of School. 

M. Thompson, of 


of the class. 


upon Prof. Warren to use the time allotted to him. Mr. Warren some- 
what sharply criticised the exercise; not so much to find fault with it (for 
it was an admirable exercise), as to bring out his ideas, which were prob- 
ably new toa majority of the teachers. ussion was a very spirited 
one, several of the teachers taking part. 

Next in order was an interesting class-exercise in Shakespeare, from the 
Nashua High School, Miss Marshall, teacher. The class read a selection 
from Hamlet, after which followed a critical examination of the lan- 
guage of the autbor. 

Discussion by E. B. Powers, of the Nashua High School. 

This was considered by far the best meeting yet held by the Assoc. 
There were about one hundred active school wor at eye Concord 
sent a delegation of 16, and Manchester was represen by 17 teachers, 


— Prof. Orcutt, of Tilden Ladies’ Sem., has secured Prof. E. 
Hubbard Barlow, for nine years prof. of Elocution and Rhet- 
oric in Lafayette (Va.) College, who brings from;the president 
and faculty of the college, and others, the highest testimonials 
as to ability as a teacher and character as a Christian gentle- 
man and scholar. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
THE NORFOLK ASSOCIATION. 


The fourth meeting of the Norfolk Assoc. of School Com- 
mittees and Supts. was held at Boston, Oct. 30, Mr. John 
Quincy Adams in the chair. Fifteen towns were represented 


by twenty-five delegates. 

The committee on hours of daily school attendance submitted a report, 
showing that the hours of attendance should be arranged to suit the ages 
of the pupils. The committee recommended that during the first and 
second years the number of hours of daily attendance should not be over 
three; during the third and fourth years, not over four; during the fifth 
and sixth years, not over four and one-half; and that five hours is ample 
time for all grades of the grammar and high schools. The amount of 
work need not be necessarily diminished by these changes. These changes 
could not be made at once, but must be gradual. The report advocated 
two sessions per day with one set of pupils at the morning, and another at 
the afternoon session. The good results of the trial of this system in 
Weymouth and Millbury were mentioned. The report was discussed, and 
the following passed: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Assoc., that for both penny and 
grammar schools the hours of the daily session do not exceed five hours. 
The committee on truant schools and truant legislation submitted a re- 
port, showing that there had been {correspondence between the southeast- 
ern counties, looking to the establishment of a truant school at some cen- 
tral point. A resolve was passed that such a school should be established. 

The report of the committee on examination of schools in Norfolk was 
resented in — form, and shows the result of a general examina- 
ion in the several towns of Norfolk Co., with examples of penmanship, etc. 

A resolution was offered that the Assoc. indorse the ‘action of the 
State Board of Education in petitioning the Legislature for the appoint- 
ment of district supervisor of schools, This resolution was laid over and 
made the special subject for the next meeting, which will be held at some 
time before the close of the year. 

The present officers were unanimously reélected, as follows: President, 
John Quincy Adams, Quincy ; Vice-President, J. E. Fiske, Needham ; 
Secretary, J. M. Everett, Canton; Executive Winslow Battles, 
J.P. Bixby, and F. W. Parker. 
The meeting was a most inte one, the debates on various topics 
of school interests drawing out the different ideas and systems of the rep- 
resentatives of the various towns of the county. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


This Assoc. held its forty-seventh annual meeting at 
Duxbury, Friday, Oct. 22; Prest. J.O. Sanborn, of Hingham, 
in the chair, who appointed the usual committees, and read a 
letter from His Excellency Gov. Long, expressing the warm 
interest he felt in the cause of education and in the efforts of 


this Assoc. to promote it. 
Prof. A.G. Boyden, of the Bridgewater Normal School, submitted a re- 
port on “ Uniform Course of Study for Primary Schools of Plymouth 
Co.,” together with an ontline of a plan for grammar grades. As the 
Plymouth Co. officers are at work upon the same thing, it was voted that 
this committee be continued until the whole report shall be completed, 
and that they confer with the other committee and report at the next an- 
nual meeting. 
Miss Lizzie A. Kingman, of Brockton, in a well-written paper, showed 
“To what extent Oral Instruction Should Supersede the Use of Text- 
books,” and a discussion followed, which was participated in by Fickett 
of East Bridgewater, Thomas of Hanson, Supt. Waterman of Taunton, 
Prof. A. G. Boyden, A. C. Boyden, and Supt. Jennings. 

The general drift of the debate was to have plent ots real oral instruction 
and not mere talk, and that the text-books should be used as aids. 
After the collation, Miss Helen Hyde, of the Framingham Normal 
School, showed “ How Character can Symmetrically Developed,” giv- 
ing the Assoc. probably the ablest paper of the session, for which 
she was cordially thanked, and requested to preserve a copy for publication. 
Mr. Gay, of Hingham, followed in compl remarks. 
“ Nature Studies in the Public Schools "’ was ably handled by Mr. Martin, 
of Bridgewater, who was followed by Mr. Parker, of Brockton. 
Mr. Meserve, of Rockland, thought ‘‘ Our Schools could be Improved by 
Further Supervision.” A lively debate followed, the prevailing opinion 
being in support of the ,in which Messrs. Jacobs, Thomas, Knight, 
De Normandi, F. H. Holmes, and Waterman took . As to how this 
could best be secured, the prevailing wey seemed to be that relief must 
be found through the slature, and that superintendents so appointed 
should be responsible to the State and not to the local committees. 
Mr. Nutter, of East Bridgewater, from the Committee on “ Questions 
to School Officers, submitted a report from fourteen towns in answer to 


uestions concerning superintendence, supplemen readi writi 
wing, and other . The report 7 wed pn variat on in thee 
towns reported. 


The treasurer’s report showed a deficit of $1.05. Prest. Sanborn was re- 
d singing fill 

reunion an ed the time until the evening session 
when Mr. Hayes, of Bridgewater, favored the Association with come ex: 
cellent reading, which was warmly applauded; and then Dr. Marble, of 
Worcester, in a new lecture, “* Evolution, not Revolution, in Our Public 
Schools,” ed first upon that trinity of censors,—Richard 
Grant White, Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and Gail Hamilton 3; and 
“much ined Norfolk” Voted to meet next year at Abington. 


— C. A. Page, formerly prin. of the high school at Calais, 
Me., has been elected prin. of the high school at Groton. 
His large experience of nine years in high-school work will en- 
able him to do valuable work in his new field of labor. We 
welcome another Maine man to Massachusetts. 

— A meeting of school committees and superintendents of 
Bristol Co. will be held at Taunton, Nov.4. The Executive 
Committee recommend the following questions for discussion: 
(1) Necessity of employing Trained Teachers. (2) Can any- 
thing be done by way of introducing the Industrial Element 


schools ? (4) How can these Defects be remroved? W. W. 
Waterman, Prest.; Betsy B. Winslow, Secy. 

— The students of Harvard College have a union whose 
primary object is practice in debate. 

— Sarah C. Allen, daughter of Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, of 
West Newton, who at three years of age was a pupil of Mrs, 
Pollock’s kindergarten, has now gone to Washington, D. C., 
to receive the kindergarten normal training with her first 
teacher, and with Miss Susie Pollock, prin. of the Kindergar- 
ten Normal Inst. of that city. The class consists of ten ladies, 
One of these receives her training free, and will in return give 
the succeeding year to teach the little ones of the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum free of charge. 

— Prof. Perry, of Williams College, for the past eight years 
has been preparing a history of that institution and is now 
writing it for publication. 

— At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts School for 
Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth, the Rev. J. F. Moors, of 
Greenfield, spoke very encouragingly of the work of the school, 
and makes the recommendation that the institution be re- 
moved as soon as possible to some country place. The report 
of the treasurer showed that $28,646.94 had been received from 
all sources during the year, and that there was a balance on 
hand of $3,493.36. The supt’s. report showed a present mem- 
bership in the school of 120 against 97 last year. The number 
admitted during the year was reported at 37; the proportion 
of the sexes is 67 boys to 53 girls. 

— General Grant visited Plymouth recently, and made an 
address to several hundred school-children near the famous 
*Rock.’”’ It was full of good sense. 

— Dr. William S. Dennett, of Boston, has examined 1,100 
children of the public schools of Hyde Park in regard to their 
eyesight, and his work shows some interesting results: 


Seventy-six per cent. were found to have what may be con- 
sidered perfect sight; 12 per cent. were prematurely far-sighted ; 
8 per cent. near-sighted. These eye troubles were found 
mainly among the older children. Of the 530 scholars under 
ten years of age, only 18 per cent. were found to have defects 
of vision, while among the 60 high-school scholars, 31, or over 
50 per cent., were found affected in some degree. This is a 
strong argument for regular examination of school-children’s 
eyesight, and timely intervention to prevent injury. Of the 
279 aiitleen whose eyesight was found defective, 134 were pre- 
maturely far-sighted. They will have to put on glasses quite 
early in life. The 95 who are near-sighted testify that they 
experience constantly-increasing difficulty in distinguishing 
objects. All these cases might have been mitigated, if not pre- 
vented, by the timely use of properly-selected glasses. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The teachers’ institute held at East Greenwich, by Com. 
Stockwell, was a success. The report reaches us too late for 
insertion. 

— Greenwich Academy is enjoying a remarkable degree of 
prosperity. This is due both to-efficient management and the 
peculiar advantages of the institution. Its situation is con- 
venient, beautiful, and healthful. It is upon the direct line of 
railroad from Boston to New York, on the shore of Narragan- 
sett Bay, where the effect of the climate is manifest in the good 
health of the students. The aim of the institution is to fur- 
nish a thorough education, under positive religious influences. 
Great care is taken to make the school home-like, and to pre- 
serve it from immoralinfluences. The institution favors, both 
in practice and theory, the education of pupils of both sexes in 
the same school, upon the ground that this is the normal, 
home-like method, and is productive of good results in im- 
—— the manners, self-reliance, and social culture of the 
pupils. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The school at Hartford formerly under the charge of the 
late D. P. Corbin, is now under the instruction of Dr. Bar- 
rows; and the south school, of which Mr. Drake was principal, 
is now under the charge of Mr. Kimball, formerly of St. Louis. 
We have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with either of 
these gentlemen, but hear excellent reports of both, and doubt 
not they will prove a valuable addition to the corps of teachers 
in Hartford Co. 

— The Connecticut Literary Institution, of which M. H. 
Smith is principal, has 93 students, of which 62 are ladies and 
81 gentlemen. There are six teachers. 

— There are 617 students in the Academic Department of 
Yale College, 179 in the professional schools, 171 in the Shef- 
field Scientific Department, and 53 post-graduates. 

— Sec. Northrop has made arrangements for ten institutes 
in November. The first is to be at Clinton, on the 4th, 5th, 


and 6th of the month, and the second at Bristol a week later. 
It is hoped that teachers will avail themselves of the advan- 
offered by these institutes. No one can attend them 
without profit. 

‘— At the pleasant and enterprising village of Unionville, 4 
part of Farmington, is a very good ed school under the 
charge of J. Monteith. A brief call at his room, and also 
that of Miss Ives in the second department, gave us very favor- 
able impressions of teachers and pupils. Evidently an excel 
lent spirit prevailed, and teachers and pupils were working in 
harmony. 


Manchester 
The first exercise was one in Reading, Miss N 
Mr. Hopkins, of Manchester, who was to open the discussion, called 


into our common schools? (3) What are the Defects in our 


Sex our Premium To Boys. 
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Nov. 4, 1880. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CaNnADA.—The public school board of the city of Toronto 
decided to open six night-schools this winter, five of which 
shall have each two teachers and the other one teacher. The 


schools will be opened on the first of November, and con- 
tinue open till the 15th of March. The Board had only three 
night schools in operation last winter, when the attendance 
numbered 1,200 pupils. Cenmaneuiay the number of schools 
has been doubled this year. he Board also decided to ask 

rmission of the Minister of Education to establish a city 
model school, similar to those established in the counties of 
Ontario for the training of its own teachers. 

Prof. E. H. Ruffel, an eminent German musician and com- 

ser, has been engaged as musical director to the Ontario 
Padies? College, Whitby, Ont. Miss Adams, a well-known 
lady teacher, has been samaget a8 preceptress. This school, 
under the control of the Methodist denomination, is well situ- 
ated and admirably equipped in every department, and no ex- 
pense is spared to promote its efficiency. 

In the recent intermediate and second-class examinations in 
the province of Ontario, out of 3,200 candidates from the whole 
province, less than 1,100 have been successful. The St. Cath- 
arines Collegiate Inst. claims to have passed the largest num- 
ber; viz., 52, The examinations are considered to have been 
very strict. : 

ILLINo1s. — Prest. Bateman, of Knox College, has returned 
from a four months’ European tour, and was met at the Gales- 
burg station by the faculty and students with a most joyful re- 
ception. Dr. Bateman was accompanied on his return by his 
son, who has been studying in Europe for nearly three years. 

Miss Mary Allen West, the popular and indefatigable edu- 
cational worker as Supt. of Schools of Knox Co., is in attend- 
ance on the Woman’s Temp. Conf., at Boston, and her visit 
to THE JOURNAL was most welcome. Miss West is such a 
worker that her associates in all parts of the country feel a 

ride in her earnest, self-denying services. We only fear that 

er ardent love for school-work may stimulate her to the per- 
formance of too much in a given time, and thereby shorten her 
career of efficient labor. 


Forrign.—The property of the city of Paris, France, which 
comprises all buildings devoted to public use, is estimated at 
one milliard and fifty-two millions of francs ($210,400,000). 
The total number of these edifices is 760. Among the educa- 
tional buildings are a vast number of schools and colleges, such 
as the Lycée St. Louis, valued at 9,000,000 franes; the College 
Chaptal at nearly 5,000,000 francs; the Turgor School at 
8,500,000 francs, together with a great many primary schools, 
some of them estimated at a million each; one group, indeed, 
in the Rue Servan and the Avenue des Amandiers, being put 
down at 1,916,000 francs. 

The French Government has ordered that a course of in- 
struction in agriculture shall be introduced into every primary 
school in the country. 

The sum of £80,000 is required for the establishment of a 


university college in Liv 
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erpool, Eng., of which £60,000 has 
been subscribed, Lord Derby contributing $10,000. 

St. Paul’s School, London, Eng., is = be removed to Ken- 
sington, where about sixteen acres of land have been pur- 
chased, upon which it is intended to erect a school for the ac- 
commodation of 1,000 boys. The number of boys present in 
the school is about 250, of which number 163 receive an en- 
tirely free education. Itis designed that the new school shall 


be one of the largest day schools in the country, and it is to 
be provided with a gymnasium, swimming-bath, and various 
modern improvements, 

Iowa.—The total enrollment of students at the State Univer- 
sity, lowa City, to date is as follows: Law department, 110; 
medical, 143; homeeopathic, 46; collegiate, 202; total, 501. 

Miss Annie Granger, for the past two years teacher in the 
Woodstock (Ill.) high school, has accepted a position at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, at a salary of $1,000. She is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, classical course. 

Prof. Frank B. Cowgill, late principal of the Albion schools, 
— earns spent the season in normal work, has entered the 
ministry. 

School at Algona College has been discontinued for want of 
funds, and the principal, Prof. D. D. Ford, has been em- 
ployed in the Holland schools. 

Mr. H. Christman, from Ames, is ners as principal of 
the Grundy Center schools. Professor Palmer, late principal 
of Grundy Center schools, and his wife, have just returned 
to Grundy a from a reading-tour, and now the professor 
settles down to editing a paper at Beaman. 


LovuIsIANA.—The annual income from that portion of the 
Peabody Educational Fund apportioned to the State has been 
diminished from $12,000 to $6,000 by the decrease in the rate 
of interest on Government bonds in which it was invested. 
This income is now to be devoted to the support of the two 
white and colored normal schools in New Orleans, and the es- 
tablishment of model schools in connection with them. The 
Colored Normal Institute in New Orleans is more liberally sus- 
tained by private subscriptions than is the corresponding school 
for whites. 

MARYLAND.—The annual report of the public schools of the 
State is very nenane. The management of educational 
matters is intrusted to a State Board of Education, composed 
of the governor and four county school officers, appointed by 
him with the approval of the Senate, the principal of the State 
Normal School being also, ex-officio, a member of the board, 
the executive officer of the board, and the State superintendent 
of public instruction. The county educational affairs are con- 
trolled by a board of a school commissioners, composed 
of three persons appointed by the circuit judges in counties 
where the schools do not exceed one hundred, and five persons 
in other counties; term, two years. The county board elect a 
person, not a member of the board, to serve as secretary, treas- 
urer, and examiner, and he is, substantially, the county super- 
intendent. Educational matters affecting a school district are 
under the supervision of a board of trustees,—three persons,— 


appointed annually by the county school commissioners. All 
public-school property in each county is vested in the count 
school commissioners. They build, repair, and furnish school- 
houses, fix the salaries of teachers, purchase and distribute 
text-books, and make annual report to the State board. The 
trustees look after the general condition of their buildings, 
oversee repairs, engage teachers subject to approval by the 
county board, and exercise a general supervision over the 
school or schools of their districts. The report says that, dur- 
ing the fifteen years since the beginning of the system, nearly 
twelve million dollars have passed through the hands of forty 
different treasurers without the loss of a dollar. The law as to 
teachers and school-buildings works well. The school year 
covers ten months. 

Prof. Alexander Graham Bell will shortly deliver a course of 
lectures at Johns Hopkins University. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Teachers’ Institute at Selinsgrove, 
commencing Oct, 18, was a success. About 75 teachers were 
present, and were much interested, and pomee by the exer- 
cises. The instruction was given mainly by Dr. W. Colegrove 
and Prof. J. H. Ryckman. Evening lectures were given by 
Prof. J. B. Focht on ‘‘ The English Language’; by Prof. D. 
J. Waller, on “The Fundamental Principles of our Common 
School System’; by Dr. W. Colegrove, on “ Beauty ’’; and b 
Wallace Bruce, on William Cullen Bryant. The genial an 
efficient superintendent, Mr. W. P. Scarf, is worthy of much 
commendation for his efforts to improve the schools of his 
county. 

Professor Thomas, principal of the public schools of Union 
City, has resigned that position to accept the principalship of 
the State Normal School at Mansfield, Prof. T. A. Hagerty 
succeeds him at Union City. 

WIsCONSIN.—The county superintendent of Pierce County 
schools has prepared an admirable course of study for the un- 
graded school of his county. He makes four grades: “‘D” 
grade, age 5 t0 7; “‘C” grade, age 7 to 9; “‘B” grade, age 9 to 
12; and “‘A”’ grade, age 12 to 15. The branches required are 
reading and spelling, numbers, handicraft, object-lessons and 
geography, language, history, physiology, and vocal music. 

he two main feature are, a @efinite course of study and an 
honorable graduation of those who complete the course. 


Souts Caro.ina. — The Rey. Dr. Cook has been selected 
president of Claflin University, for a term of five years. 

The fall term of Newbury College opened with 75 students. 

Prof. R. H. Clarkson, principal of the primary department 
of the Newbury College, has recently been elected co-principal 
with Hon. H. 8S. Thompson, of the Columbia Male Academy. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY, LOSS OF APPETITE, ETC. 

I used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous debility, 
brought on by overwork and warm weather, with good results, 
Also in loss of appetite from want of tone of stomach and 
bowels. G. M, COLLINS, M.D., Tipton, Ind. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The United States Blue-book: a r of Federal 
offices and employments in each State and Territory 


emoluments ; 75 cts. Washington, D.C.: J. H. Soulé. 

A Short History of German Literature; by Prof. J. 
K, Hosmer; 2d edition, cl., $2.00....An EHlementary 
Grammar of the English Language ; by T. R. Vickroy, 


BESSEY’S BOTANY. 


and the Dist, of Columbia, with their salaries and| In the American Science Series. For High 
- Schools and Colleges. 


By Cc. E. BESSEY, M.Sec., Ph.D., 


A.M,....Selections for Reading ; with an introduction | Professor of Botany in the lowa Agricultural College. A Grand Premium for 


upon elocution; by H. W. Jameson..... An Introduc- 


Loud..... Literary studies from the Great British Au-| Uniform with NEwcoms & HOLDEN’s ASTRONOMY, 
thors ; edited by .H. Morgan. .--Rietorical Method : and PACKARD’s ZO6LOGY. Large 12mo, 600 pages, 
570 illustrations; $2.75. Specimen copy for ex- 
amination with view to introduction, sent 
post-paid to Teachers on receipt of $1.50. 


mentary yt gee and Written; by Geo. E. 


Seymour, A.M..... rst Circle in English mar ;| « Such a work on Botany as Prof. Bessey has given 
for the fourth year or grade; by T. R. Vickroy,A.M ..-| us was needed. Fresh d 9 


A ti ic ; 1 emo will secure to any one of your boys or girls this spien- 
Practical Arithmetic ; designed for grammar schools | must win for itself a 4 C. COFFIX (published | 24m 


by the Harpers); re rice, $3.00. 

‘Give net bene a chanee to earn this book, which will 
rade; by T.| “ The work is exceedingly well done throughout. * *| be worth its weight in gold to them. Every teacher 
R. Vickroy, A.M..... First Circle nm English Grammar ;| Professor Bessey has kept in mind the wants of a large | has in her school one or more bors 
first form for the fourth year or grade; by T. R. Vick-| class of American students, and his work, t ? 
roy..... First Lessons in Physiolgy; for use in the| must naturally have the preference” [over a foreign 
common schools; by C. L. Hotze. ... Questions and | work praised in the same article).—The Nation. be 
Problems in Elementary Physics; by C. L. Hotze..... « It is with much ple a Now 
essor Bessey’s Botany. * * It is in my opinion the first 


and academies; by Geo. E. Seymour..... Fourth Circle | land.” —J. T. Rothroch 
im English Grammar ; for the seventh or eighth years} University of Penn. 


THE BOYS OF 76 | STANDARD SERIES. 
No. 45.—-America Revisited. 
i] By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA.—Price, 20 cts. 


Surpasses Dickens’ ‘ American Notes.’ ” 
No. 44.—GOLDSMITH’s Citizen of the World...... 20¢. 


JU ST SP LENDID ! No. 43.—“* Lacon.” By COLTON.......-.--++seeee- 20 


No, 42.—‘ Bible and Newspaper.” By SPURGEON..15 
Youna’s Concordance, best scholar’s edition.....§3,88 
] Postage free. Circulars free. For sale by Booksellers, 
p V8 ! | or the Publishers, I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 Dey St., N.Y. 
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Office Pencils, 


Four New Subscribers to THE JOURNAL, | acknowledged by those using them to be su to 


And $10.00, 


the best imported. Particularly adapted for School 
use. Call or send for sample. Address 
GEORGE F. KING 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
29 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


who would gladly 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
37 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Hotze ...Second Circle of English Grammar; for the a 

fifth A * anical text-book issued in America which treats the Cintas 

Jones & Co. most important departments the with any-| xquivalents, }§ Subscribers to Good Times.” tar- Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 
espeare’s Tragedy of King Lear; edited wit he physiology and kh of plants, and 

notes by Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M.; engravings....A History 

of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Vic- spe the A PREMIUM TO THE TEACHER. A. A. WALKER & CO. 


toria to the general election of 1880; by Justin McCar- . 

| work,” ete., etc.—J. C. Arthur, Instructor in Botany in 
el... Locke; by Thomas Fowler; Eng-| Winconsin. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 


Men of Letters Series; cl.... Adventures of Two 


y Archipelago; by T. W. Knox; being Part Il. of| 993 a 


12 East 23d Street, New York. HORACE MANN, 


$4, Lib-—No. 143, three volumes of the English Men of} PROF. CYR’S FRENCH INSTITUTE, 


k; 3, Bunyan, by Froude; 15 cts. | for Ladies and Gentlemen, at 161 Tremont Street, 


No. 144, Johwson, by Stephen; Sir Walter Scott, by | offers superior advantages. Fepls prepared to tench, 


Hatton; Thackeray, by Trollope; 15 cts..... Three Re-| and aid 


EMMA W. 


J. Hutton; 15 cts.... The Karly History of Charles CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872. . Alex. > 
and Other Ballade; illus. by Rosina | Speech, of Stammering, Volos Caltare, 
Jer. introdue- | &¢._ For information address L. 

FIELD, 131 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 260 22 (1) 


tion and notes by H. C. G. Brandt; ed. by Wm. D. 


Address 


NZO BUTTER- 


The Teacher who shall aid in securing one of these 
valuable books will receive either one of our 


ART-UNION PORTRAITS: 


EORGE PEABODY, 
LOUIS AGASSIZ 
BARNAS SEARS. 


292¢ | ag A Grand Premium for the Girls, next week. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


ts for the celebrated Artists’ Oil Colors 
_ ‘on Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Whiaeys el. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
The Young Lady’s Friend ; with introduction by 
Mrs. H. 0. Wood; cl. Phila: Porter & Coates. 


Ex LATIN AND GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
in ercises in Horace and Latin Composition are com- 
HY, from Ada, Ohio; and Southboro, Framingham, 


PROF. MOSES BROWN 


AT THE 8T. JAMES HOTEL, 
On and after Oct. 1. 


. E. Murdoch, 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


©. 8. COL BY, 149(A) Tre The Ge al College Co 


The Five Years’ Musical Course. 


gham, and Hanover, Mass. Address R. L. PER- 
KINS, 31 Pemberton 8q., Boston 298 


are the best. Look for them. watt | aps 


J. W, SHOEMAKER, A.M,; Prest, 176 sa 


Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
Languages, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF sics, Mathematics, Modern 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY,| and the Sciences. 


= 1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 


kers, readers, 
ae English. Term opens lication to 
ieversible Writing- Books (patented ) LANGUAGES, Eciober sib. Catalogue on apolcntion be sont ADA HOWARD Presta’, 


Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
ers,andthe| The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Halfa Century. 2ded. - - - - Jane G Swisshelm Jansen, McClurg&Co 1 At Red d 

- e - 
Marco Polo "His Travels and Adventures. > D'Israeli’s Complete Works. Complete Works of Wm. M. Thackeray. 

zuma an e Conquest 0 e@xico. Dod 
The Three Millstones: Story of the British . _- Alfred H Engelbach Pott, Young & Co Cvols,, crown 8vo, $7.50 perset. (Reduced from §15.00.)/ In 11 vols., 12 mo, MMasteated ba soe author, $13.76 ; 
On Candlestick age Salem Hall “ The Curisoities of vols ume’s Histo: f d. 

Exhibition Days. . - : - - - MBC Slade H A Young & Co Amenities of Literature, Sketches & Character. 1 vol. we ’ ’ ’ fe 
Pictures to Paint: Series of Ills. in Outline and Color. G Weatherly Cassell, Petter, G & Co Literary Character: History of Men of Genius. 1 vol. 


Amy’s Probation: or, Six Months at a Convent School. 


The Gentle Heart. 2d ser. of “ Talking to the Children.”” Alex Macleod, DD Robert Carter & Bros 


Observations on Construction of Healthy Dwellings. 
Selected Epigrams of Marcus Valerius ialis. 


Key to Olney’s Elements of Geometry and Trigonometry. 


How to Understand Music. - 
Young Lady’s Friend. - . - - - 
ta Benepe, end Other 
ng: Fo n Europe, rs. 
Round About a Great b - - - 
Voyage Alone in the Yaw! Rob ~ 4 - - - 
Pictorial Tour of the World. Clot 
Handy-book of Quotations; or, Who Wrote It. - 
Woman in all Lands. To be completed in 25 parts. 
Stories and Romances. - - - 
Clover Beach. - - - 
Saxby: A Tale of Old and New le 
Walter: A Tale of the Times of Wesley. - - 
Adam and Eve: A Novel. Paperandcloth. - - 
Mother Molly. andecloth. - - - 
Miscellaneous Works of T. B. Macaulay. - - 


Emma Leslie Phillips & Hunt 


Douglas Galton Macmillan & Co 
- Rev H M Stephenson 
W W Beman Sheldon & Co 
W S B Mathews Donnelly, Gassetts & Loyd 
- Porter & Coates 
BG Northrop Tutte, Morehouse & Taylor 
“ 
- Roberts Bros 
ohn r 


G P Putnam's Sons 
- Schweiger-Lerchenfeld C F Roper & Co 


Horace E Scudder Houghton, Mifflin&Co 1 
- Margaret Vandegrift Porter & Coates 2 
Emma Leslie Phillips & Hunt 1 
- Emma Leslie as 1 
Louisa Parr JB Lippincott & Co .60, 1 
- Frances M P bad “ 60, 1 
Harper & Bros 10 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers who are interested in the study and teach- 
ing of English Literature, to the announce- 
ment of Ginn & Heath, Boston, of Hudson’s 
School and College Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. Theeminentand profound scholarship 
of Mr. Hudson is shown in the able introduc- 
tions to these plays, which give the history, 
source of the plot, and critical estimate of the 
characters and general characteristics. The 
Explanatory Notes at the bottom of the pages, 
and the Critical Notes at the end of the vol- 
umes, are just what every student needs. No 
one in America, or for that matter in Europe, 
is better qualified, from his long study and ex- 
perience as a teacher, to do such work wisely 
than Mr. Hudson. These books are issued in 
elegant style, and reflect the highest credit 
upon the enterprising publishers. No educa- 
tor can afford to be without such books. The 
later issues contain an essay on Shakespeare as 
a text-book (in Much Ado About Nothing), 


with more than twenty pages of instructions 
to teachers, showing How to Use Shakespeare 
in Schools. (Found in volume containing 
As You Like It, Twelfth Night, and King 
John.) These essays alone are worth the price 
of these elegant volumes. 


THE announcement of Standard Publications 
at reduced prices, by Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 744 Broadway, New York, on this page 
of THe JouRNAL of this week, should be 
carefully read by all who want good standard 
books, in clear type and well bound, at prices 
so much reduced that a library composed of 
D’Isreali’s, Charles Lamb’s, Hallam’s, Thack- 
eray’s, Dickens’s, and Shakespeare’s complete 
works cost less than one-half what they did 
five years ago. Mr. Crowell is also tempting 
scholars and students with beautiful editions 
of Knight’s Popular History of England, Rol- 
lin’s Ancient History, Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, Plutarch’s 
Lives, Standard British Poets, Taine’s English 
Literature, Foster’s Cyclopedias, and many 
other books that every educator must have in 


his library in order to be thoroughly prepared 
for his work. Send for his full catalogue and 
price-list. This is the season of the year when 
good standard books should be read. Map out 
a course, and secure good editions of the great 
authors, such as Mr. Crowell’s are. 


WE invite attention to the card of Curt W. 
Meyer, 182 Broadway, New <ork, in Tue 
JOURNAL. Mr. Meyer makes a specialty of 
electrical apparatus, and has perfected the Stu- 
dent’s Portable Electrical Machine, with which 
he gave a very interesting and novel exhibit at 
the American Institute Exhibition in New 
York city. His machines vary in size from 
very small to mammoth dimensions, with all 
the appurtenences required to illustrate the 
fundamental truths of electricity. His appa- 
ratus illustrates the heating-powers of electric- 
ity, and the principles of lightning. A ma- 
chine with Leyden jar, discharger, orrery, pith- 
balls electrometer, and text-book explaining in 


is sold complete for fifteen dollars, and is as 
valuable to schools and colleges for the pur- 
pose of lectures as more intricate apparatus 
costing hundreds of dollars. 


We desire to call special attention to some 
valuable and indispensable practical, scientific 
books, published by Henry Carey Baird & Co., 


Philadelphia: 


Mineral Simplified: A short method of Determin- 
ing and Classifying Minerals, by means of Simple 
Chemical Experiments in the Wet Way. Translated 
from the last German Edition of F. Von Kobell, with 
an Introduction to ase Analysis and other addi- 
tions. By Henri Erni, M.D. 12mo, $2.50. 

Lukin: The Young Mechanic; ill., 12mo, $1.75. 

Lukin: Amongst Machines; 12mo, $1.75. 

Lukin: The Boy Engineers; ill. by 30 plates, $1.75. 

Moore: The Universal Assistant,— A Hand-book of 
1,000,000 Industrial Facts; 443 engrav.; 12mo, cl., $2.50. 

Napier: Manual of Electro Metallurgy; ill., 8vo, $2.00. 

yg ort A System of Chemistry Applied to Dyeing; 
8vo, $5.00. 

The above, or any of their books, sent by 
mail, postage paid, at the publication prices. 


Catalogue of books, covering all branches of 
Industrial Science and Art, sent free to any one 
who will furnish his address to the publishers. 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
Leighton’s School History, published by Clark 
& Maynard, New York, will be named in the 
next catalogue of Harvard University as indi- 
cating the amount of knowledge demanded 
for entrance-examination in Roman History. 
This excellent book has been indorsed, com- 
mended, and used by the leading teachers of 
the United States, and its appearance in the 
forthcoming catalogue of the oldest university 
in the land is a testimony of the highest char- 
acter of its practical merits as a text-book on 
Roman History. For sample copy and intro- 


duction price address Abram Brown, New Eng- 
land Agent, 111 Devonshire street, Boston. 


A RARE opportunity is offered to any one of 
our readers who may desire to secure one of 
Edison’s Phonographs, in perfect order. It will 
be sold very cheap for cash by E. B. Benjamin, 


6 Barclay street, New York city. Write to 
him and learn what “‘ very cheap ”’ means. 


J. A. Swasey’s Blackboards are the boards 
that give the best satisfaction to teachers. You 


should have them in yourschool. His address 
is 21 Brattle street, Boston. 

WHY WEAR PLASTERS ?—They may relieve, 
but they con’t cure the lame back, for the kid- 
neys are the trouble, and you want a remedy 
to act directly on their secretions, to purify and 
restore their healthy condition. Kidney-Wort 
has that specific action. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
essen (P) New York City. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


F 


A new edition just published in 6 vols. at $7.50 (for- 
merly published in 9 vols, at $15.00), and comprising the 
cream of English Literature, and of Europe from the 
times of Dr. Johnson to our own. 


Charles Lamb’s Complete Works. 


The most elegant edition published in 3 vols., crown 
8vo, $3.75 per set ; (reduced from $7.50). 


Hallam’s Complete Works. 


In 6 vols., crown 8vo, $7.50 per set; (reduced from 
$17.50). Fourth thousand now ready. 


Macaulay's Complete Works, 
In 8 vols., 12mo, $8.00 per set. 
COMPRISING 
History of England. 5 vols. 
Essays and Poems, 3 vols. 


Knight’s Popular History of England. 
ULLUSTRATED EDITIONS.) 
Lib: Edition, 8 vols., 12mo, gilt top, $12.00 per set. 


opular Edition, complete in 4 vols., 12mo, 
plain, $6.00 per set. 
Rollin’s Ancient History. 
4 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6.00. 
Plutarch’s Lives. 
3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50. 


Complete Works of Charles Dickens. 
Popular Edition, 12mo, illus., 15 vols., $18.75. 
People’s Edition, illus., 15 vols., $22.50. 

University Edition, illus., gilt top, 15 vols., $25.00. 
Cambridge Edition, illus., gilt top, 30 vols., $45.00. 


Millman’s Gibbon’s Rome. 


Complete Works of Shakespeare. 


New Illustrated 8 vo Edition. With 74 Full-page Ilus- 
trations. Elegantly printed with red-line borders, 
and most attractive bindings. 

Red Line, cloth, plain edge, $3.00. 
Red Line, cloth, gilt edge, $3.50. 

Red Line, sheep, marbled edge, $3.50. 
Half Calf or Half Morocco, $6.00. 

This edition is from the Text of Clark and Wright, 
and for ie | of Text is unsurpassed. It contains 
also an Index of Character, Glossary of Terms, and 
Index to Familiar Passages. 


Standard. British Poets. 


New and Complete Edition. Nearly 40 vols. in pumber. 
Comprising all the desirable poets. Illustrated Red- 
Line Edition, 12mo, full gilt, $1.25 per vol. Plain 
Edition, gilt and black, $1.00 per vol. 


Handy-Volume Shakespeare. 


13 vols., 18mo, red edge, in a neat cloth case, large, clear 
type, $7.50 per set. 


Taine’s English Literature, 
Complete Revised Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
beveled boards, $2.00. 


Portable Commentary. 


By JAMIESON, FAussETT, and Brown, on the Old 
and New Testament. New edition. Complete in one 
volume. Crown 8vo, illustrated by maps. Cloth, red 
edges, beveled boards, $3.50. 


Foster’s Cyclopeedias. 
Prose Illustrations. First Series. 
Poetical Illustrations. First Series. 
Prose Illustrations. Second Series. 


Crown Edition, in 6 vols., 12mo, $6.00. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, per vol., $5.00; sheep, $6.00; half 
morocco, $7.00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 
293 a 744 Broadway, New York. 
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TEACHERS, NOTICE! 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Boston, sells the Best School Paper, different sizes, 
10 cts. per lb.;— Ruled especially for Primary Schools, 12 cts. per lb. Send for samples. 


A FULL assortment of Dixon’s Celebrated American Graphite Pencils, very cheap 


H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE VERY LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


WHAT EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT SHOULD HAVE. 


THE NEW STYLOCRAPHIC PEN. 


Patented July 15, 1879, and Mch. 9, 1880. 


A Pencil which writes INK, never needs Sharpening, and never Wears Out. 


Send for Circular and Price-list to 
ie Please mention Journal of Education. 


THE STYLOCGRAPHIC PEN COMPANY, 


290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Now Ready! 
The Student's Portable Electrical Machine and Apparatus 


Accompanied by 
‘CURT W. MEYER’S ELEMENTARY GUIDE-BOOK 
IN ELECTRICITY,” 


A most charming, ready and effective means of devel- 

usem: young and o e; an elegant 
addition to evening entertainments. Price, for com- 
lete set: machine, 6 pieces of apparatus and Guide 


CURT W. MEYER 


283 j eow 182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


the elearest manner the different experiments, 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and 8UN- 
DAY SCHOOLS: 250) 


Globes Gataisgne. Nims Trop, 


Badges and Medals. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
202 Broadway, New York, 


COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLUB, PRIZE, anp SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventer, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFACES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. . 2902 


A CREAT OFFE 


THiS MONTH!!! 


IMMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORGANS, $30, up. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, Instru- 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. Also, 
to Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
Dealers, 826 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Klementary Guide Book for Practical Experiments 
and Self-study. A most suitable guide for teacher and 
student.@ Price, 25 cts. ddress CURT W. MEYER, 
182 Broadway, New York, 294 
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DIRECTORY. 
COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY. 


Schools. Open to both sexes. A 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 


Piste COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 


ladies and gentlemen. Apply to J. J. MoRRison, 
dent. 279 
SLE YAN UNITERSIT Y,' Middletown, Conn. 


Three courses of study Latin-Scientific. 
Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H, 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
M Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RicHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


are OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in s 
tments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
c., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For and informa- 
address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 
V; Post ae course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Seeare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Yi Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, Li and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
| N. H. the States in the Union, 
mu OncuTT, A.M., 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 


Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sezes. 
mber 9, 1880. 


ext entrance examination, 
Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. on Deacon gy Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MINGHAM, Mass. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HypE, 


Publishers. 
BARGAINS IN BOOKS,-== 


Appleton’s Cyclo 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; Sheep, 
$75; Half-mor., $100. Johnson's 
Oyclopedia, 4 vols.; Cloth, $35; Half-mor., $42, Brit. 
annica, ninth edition, English: Cloth, $6.50 per vol.; 
Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 per 
vol. ; Haif-calf, $6. Chambers’ Cyclopedia, 
Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; Sheep, 
$27.50; Half-calf, $35; Half-russia, $40. Secondhand 
sets of these works furnished at concéssions from above 
Prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered through 
us. solicited. 
NE YORK & LONDON BOOK CoO., 
284 tf 1191 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HEROES OF HISTORY.—A Series of His- 
torical Narratives for Young Folks, comprising the 
Adventures of Celebrated Navi rs and Explorers. 
Each volume er iNustrated, and the narra- 
tives, while strictly truthful, are told in such a way 
as to amuse as well as instruct young people. By 
Gro. M. TOWLE. $1.25 pervol. Vasco da Gama; 
Pizarro; Magellan; Marco Polo. 


tay Sent by maii on reciept of printed price. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo.... .. $2.25 
Carey’s Miscrl. Papers on the Currency, ete.... 2-38 


Carey’s Past, Present, and Future, 8vo. certo: 2.50 


Elder’s Memoir of Henry 0. Garey. 8vo......... .75 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The great success which attended the sale of The 
Children’s Hour, by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade, has induced 
her to prepare a book for more advanced scholars. It 
is of the same size and prize as The Children’s Hour, 
and entitled 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


It contains DIALOGUES, SPEECHES, TAB- 
LEAUX, CHARADES, BLACKBOARD EXER- 
CISES, &c., and is adapted to scholars in the Com- 
mon, Grammar, and High Schools. 

Teachers will find this an invaluable book, and schol- 
ars should not be without it. 

“ CHILDREN’S HOUR” and “ EXHIBITION 
DAYS” just fill the place that has long been vacant. 


&™ Sent by mail on receipt of price ie paid. 
porns 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A TREATISE 


The Law of Public Schools. 


By FINLEY BURKE, 
Counsellor at Law. 

For Lawyers, School Officers, Teachers, Institute In- 
structors, and all others interested in our public schools. 
12mo0, cloth. Price, postage paid, $1.00. 

Published by 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
111 and 113 Williams St., New York, 
General Agent for New England, 
HH. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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h Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
Gree NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SooTr. 133 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
Business, itary. The 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Bot 


to twenty-one years of age. 
in all coctiion of Upper Department. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business, Experienced teachers throughout. 
8 1 teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
phica ratory ; 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. "hel 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
Boarding School for both sexes. expenses 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 
EENWICH ACADEMY, 
G Commercial College. Rev. ¥ 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I 


Musical Institute, and 


EYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
ys for Coll or for the Scientific School. For cata 
\ogues address BENJ. F. MILs, A.M., Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY M Bri 


A pleasant home, with tho ction in 
Class or private. Address Capt. J. Mm BUCKLYN, A. M. 


St JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classicai and Scientific 
‘raining. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School 
W*, Address N. T. W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 


Por. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 Westminster Street, 
A PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
Chrecrengh and practical business course. 
reular by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. 


$66 in your own town. and $5 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers of 


interlinear Classics. 


«“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping ether so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.” —Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and pacgressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other ms. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


ta Sample Interlinears Send for 
terms and wanted. 247 az 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE: 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols......$13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5 00 


‘| Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo........---- 300 


Homiletic +--per year, 2 00 
N. TABBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the hind i in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 

and Foreign, at CLuB Rates. Send 

TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ers supplied with Books, and Station- 

ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 


A full line of SCHEDLER’sS SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


1 kinds. 
MONEY, | tires: NOYES & Co., 
253 2z 13% Bromfield St., Boston, 


BARNARD’S JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ons of the Hon. HENRY BAR- 
And the other publicati 7 


HARD, for 14 Bromfield Boston. 
Send for List and Prices. tf 


N® GLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
For citeular or information, address ¥. 


FOR TEACHERS «»> SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


American Health Primers. 12 vols .in box......86.00 
Wilson’s Hand-book of Hygiene and Sanit’y Sci. 2.75 
Wilson’s Domestic Hygiene and Healthy Homes, 1.50 


Lincein’s School and Industrial Hygiene ....... -50 
Bible Hygiene. By a Physician .. .............. 1.25 
Parke’s Practical Hygiene. Lllustrated......... 6.00 


Mailed free oe receipt of price. 
RESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
1012 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


MUSIC BOOKS for ’80-81. 


By L. MARSHALL. The Crown- 
Choir Bell. ing Success among Church Mu- 
sic Books. Many new gems and a few old favorites, 
$1.00. Sample copy, 75¢. 


By D.F. 
Graded Anthems. 
lection of Anthems for Choirs, Conventions, ete. 75¢. 
Sample copy, 63¢. 


For MIXED VOICES, 

The Glee Club. By E. H. BarLey and 

C.A. WHITE. Glees, Quartets, Duets, Trios, ete. 75c. 
R 

The Universal QUARTET and GLEE 

VOICES. By E. H. BAILey and C. A. WHITE. A 
brilliant array of Musical Gems. 75c. 


Bailey’s School Music Read- 
of Schools and Home Circles. Plain, practical, and 
attractive. 50c. 


+ Singing-book, by 8S. P. CHENEY. 
American 300 es, sacred and secular, old 
and new. Biographies of forty leading composers, 
Most interesting Singing-book ever published. $1.00, 


’ Instructor for Reed Or- 
Blake's Dollar Miaptea ‘tor 
instruction and teachers’ use. A practical work. §1. 

U Method for Piano. A 
Blake Ss Dollar complete self-instructor. 
Adapted to teachers’ use. A complete work. $1.00. 

’ Violin and Piano Duets. 
Blake Ss Dollar Neat 80-page collection. 
Suits Cornet and Piano. Filled with gems. $1.00. 

; contains the new Sacred Quartet. 
The F olio anthem, or Solo for Choir use, 
each month, also 4 to 6 Secular Pieces. Per year, with 


premium, $1.60, Send stamp for sample. All sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
BOSTON, WASS, 
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PALACE OF SONG. 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


ENLARGED.=& 


To the already matchless contents of this popular 
work for 


Singing-classes, Choirs, and Institutes, 


A selection of heavy choruses and part-songs has been 
added, swelling the book to 208 pages. 


“Palace of Song” 


Is especially rich and full in 
BRILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 
TOUCHING PATHETIC PIECES 
BRIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS, 
CHOICE CHANTS 
VOCAL CULTURE CONDENSED, 
DEVOTICNAL EXERCISES, 
GLEES, PART-SONGS, ETC. 


Its elementary and preparatory departments are ab- 
solutely perfect. Examine ‘*P OF SONG ” be- 
fore beginning the winter’s work. 


Price by mail, 75 cts.; $7.50 per doz. by express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., | 5 Union Square, 
CINCINNATI, O. YoOrK. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical (ourse. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Bental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining § Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 246 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


J. L. HAMMETT, 


37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 


AGUE’S MASTERPIECES OF ENG- 
B. SPRAGUE, Head-master of the Girls High 
School, Boston. “4 
This work is highly esteemed by scholars and is 
use - some of the best colleges and high schools. In- 
troduction price, $1.50. 


WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
n’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Institutes of English Gra-amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
oe’s Elementar misitry. 
Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


The Grobe Method with Variations. 


directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Explicit 
By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, NA 
Price, 30 cents. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
290 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 
“The Student’s Shakespeare,” 


A scholarly analysis of the great master of the English 
by 
By HENRY J. FOX, D.D. 
This volume places at immediate command the most 


tnpestent thoughts which Shakespeare gave to the 
orid, 


Over Five Thousand sub cally arranged, 
supply the most brilliant 


A fresh, wttan beautifal book. Price, $5.00. Sold 
only by subscrip fon. Agents wanted. Send for cir- 
cular. Subscriptions received by 


B. A. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, 
293 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


EMPTY POCKETS works by 
DR. DIO LEWIS. 


Thousands interested. Extraordinary discounts to Agts. 
Send for circular to EATON Book. Co., Boston, Mass, 


THE BONANZA FOR BOOK - ACENTS 
is selling our two splendidly illustrated books, Life of 
written by his life- 


Gen. Hancock 


author of national fame), highly endorsed Gen. 
Hancock, the party looters ent press; and Life of 


by his comrade-in- 
Gen. Garfield 
friend, J. 8. 

BRISBIN (an author of wide celebrity), also strong! 
endorsed. Both official, immensely popular, and soll. 
ing beyond precedent. dver 10,006 per week. Agents 
double profits by selling both; are making $10 to $20 


per day. Outtits 50 cts, each, Act quick and coin 
money. HUBBARD BROS., Springfield Mass. 


PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


A brilliant book, fascinati in style, i 
anguage, endersed by physicians ever 
elaborate exposition of the Physieal Life of Man 
and Woman. Elegantly printed and fully Ilns- 
trated. nary Inducements to Agents. 
Address JONES BROTHERS & CO,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WESTERN AND MIDDLE-STATES 
EDUCATORS. 


ANTED.—A few energetic and e - 
rienced agents wanted in the Western and Middle 
States to canvass for our educational publications 
—EDUCATION (our new bi-monthly); JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION ; THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
(monthly). Good commission allowed. To satisfactory 
agents who will devote their whole time to the work we 


will guarantee their es. For iculars, ter 
etc., address THOS. BIGKNELL, Publisher, on, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 289 


Lady 
School Teachers 
W anted, 
To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 


HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
266 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the Lirn 
AND EDUCATION of this remarkable girl, written 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; wit 
an Introduction by Prof. EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

237 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Tt 


fi 


New style of the “ Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 
without handles. ade of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with copper wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant daily use. Samples mailed 
on RECEIPT of 30 cts. in tage stamps. Our new cat- 
alogue of Globes, Maps, Charts, &c., just ry. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager. 290 tf 


HOPE™::DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 
work of the Natural Drum. Remain in position 
without aid, amd are not observable. 41! Con- 
versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We re- 


Send for descriptive circular. 


NEW PREMIUM LIST. 


214 16 Hawley 8t., Boston 
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ishers} CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
The Most Popular School Books LIPPINOOTT &00., Publishers 
4 OF THE DAY ARE Invite attention to the following Educational Works ucatlo cations. 

3 Published by D. APPLETON & Co., Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. Guyot's New Geographics, 
7 eaders. letons’ New Geographies, anford’s Blementary Algebra. ers, 
a Haldeman’s mology. Pelter’s New Arithmetics, . 
y uackenbeos’s Histories. Quackenbos’s Lessons in Language, Gram- Chauvenet’s athematical Series. Cooley's Physics, 
a} tickney’s Pen and Picture Series. mar,and Compositien. Ww ter’s Dictionaries enney’s Zoologies, 
Medel Copy-Beeks (Sliding Copies). Krusi’s Drawing Courses. orcesters ond Wie 4 
Primary Je z-Books ( ng Copies). Primer Series ef Science, History, and Lit- and many uable Grammar igh-school Text 
y eecee aaa, Ballard’s Pieces ow Der oe History of the United States. For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
Harkness’s Latin Series. Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. wi vahem'’s BA tional Works or address p 
Madley’s Greek Grammar. Ete., Etec., Ete. ckersham 8 ucatio WILLIAM WHITTEMORE, 
Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for every | Long's Primary Grammar. New-England Agent, 
department of study, from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Liberal Schmitz’s German Grammar. 180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for ‘‘ Educational Notes.” Walker's Science of Wealth. 
D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. Liberal mates for Examination and Introduction, | SHEL DO N & CoO., 
A.S. BARNES & CO, PORTER & OOATES, Pati the following new and attractive Schon Books: 
Publishers of the Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. cali course in 


N of ard T ext Books, NEW YORK, Algebras ond Miigher Mathematics. 
ational Series Stand Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; a following = the newest and best text-books, Dulsaute Maw diem aphics. 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. educators as superior | English Literature. 
to all others: L Outline of U. 8S. 
The National Teachers’ Library, White's Industrial Drawing ; Raub’s Nermal First Reader. oe Sow Physiology. rye 
Swinton's Outlines of History; Second JUST PUBLISHED. 
Strictly profeasional books for Teachers. 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; “ Third Avery’s Elements of Natural 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. Dana's Geological Story; “ “ Fourth “ Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 
$1.50 per annum. free for Teachers. A liberal Spencerian Fifth Palmer’s Elements ef Bookkeeping. 
commission to Clubs and Agents. Swinton'’s Geographies;§§ Introductory Prices Greatly Reduc 
Send for descriptive Catalogue. Webster's Dictionaries; Buckwalter’s Mlemontary Spelier. For terms address Ww. H FAU Cc 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William NEW YORK.) Gray's Botanies; &c, &o. Contes’s Com rehensive ‘Speaker. 114s Monten. 
General Agent for New England For New-England States address Ausiys 
M. CABLE, 32 St., Boston. | ss % Mia Milk Brown's Elementary Algebra. TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
ns arpless’s metry. 758 Broadway, New York. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. kar- Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. aad 
J. H. BUTLER & . 
. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. AINS 00 No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 
TWO BOOKS FOR POTTER, WORTH & 00., CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
THE NEW AMERICAN SERIES. Supplementary Reading, | Pwiishers of 107 Ghambors How Tork 
Fr w.P s Se a Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
CRADED PROBLEMS if Schools, Bartholomew's Drawing Series. oF 
Specimen copies 20 cemts each. Patterson's Com itfon Books. ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
With or Without Answers. The Cambridge Course of Physics. Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 
HARPER & BROTHERS Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. Full of 
List Price, 67c.; Intr. Price, 63c.; Malling Price, 80c. | py 5p Franklin 8q. NEW YorRE, Catalogues, the this ti 
About 3500 now, fresh, and practical exam — ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 1Sias =A. 8. MANSON, 32 8t., Boston. | branch of education. Pages 258. Sent to teachers by 
the | The only Illustrated School Edition im the World. mail post paid on receipt of cts. and 
will readily supplement any other series. Pupils who Twenty Volumes Now Ready. L. PRANG & CO 
master these examples will have no difficult after.| The Merchant ot Venice. —Juline Cuser.— The Tem- ” THOMPSON, BROWN & OCO., 
iL ey — As You e It.— t.— oth- i 
BET prankiin Street, Boston.” | Julien, Othello. —-Twellth Might. 286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, wehbe AND Berson 


The Winter's Tale. — King John. — Henry IV.: Part) puplishers of the system of Industrial Drawing| Sook for Primary Schools. By HENRY E. 
I., Henry IV.; Part II., g Lear. 16mo, ¢l., 60¢.| prepared for public schools by PROF. WALTER SMITH SAWYER, A.M., Assoc Principal in State Nor- 
j OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, | per vol.; paper, 40c. per vol. general supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public| mal School, New Britain, Conn. iémo. 

PUBLISH From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., Author of “ Shake- ls, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, Sent for examination on receipt of 18 cts. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; to mach The American Drawing Miedels for the use| This work is designed for the second year in Primary 


Leighton’s History of Home; of schools and schools of art | Schools, and is based on an entirely new plan. It com- 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra the | sclenes. pines in one book, with sufficient stlons ‘and mod- 
re 
and Kellegg’s Eng- repetition, superfluous explanation, and un-| prawing Materials. ole: for be subjects required to be tanght in 
lish and her Lessons in English ; Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
Hutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hy on A.C. New Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools | inally pre for primary schools under the 
} : a 41 Frank , Boston, . fand families. Animals and plants represented in their riginally prepared 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 117 _ natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- ay at 
i Madison Chicago. HTO MIFFLIN oo lessons ers WhO ve and seen the results 0 le 
nous N, Pra American Ch 155as | licited. Address Publ 
rican Poems. Selected from the works of ng’s Ame romos. ers, as a F 
t etches 16m 
624, 626, and 628 Market Strect, Philadelphia, Penn.,| AMERICAN PROSK. A companion vabe te G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH Whittion, LIsH UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO 
well, Thorean, Emerson. ntroducticn an art’s German tudents. 
} Labbertons Historical Series. Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for (4 vols. ready aad $1.00 and $1.25 19 Murray Street, New York, 
Brooks’ Classics. High and Grammar and no less to Atlases (14 PUBLISH 
Co s English Literature. e gen reader. -25. The ctence Series (30 vols. Maury’s Geo phies. 
whi oe BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar-| The Advanced Science Series (18 vols. 1.265 Rent isto ramm . 
te’s Astronomy. ranged by Henry LODGE. 16mo. A very at-| Putnam’s World’s Progress. Sontin. 4.50 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of | Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 | Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
i Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. the best ballads and lyrics in English and American | Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 | Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes,| Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50| DeVere’s French Series. 155 23 
Walker's Elements of Grammar from “ Chevy Chase” to ‘The Wonderful One-Hoss | Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
8 en : . pom | ” is omitted from this book, which is equally de-| Ireland’s Pocket Classical tionary, 75 N 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English) sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25.| Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Bohute, 1.28 ow Bendy. 
Somes. $3.50. oP sychology; Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic | An EpITION of Rice & Johnson’s Treatise on 
tne | intellectual Arithmetic, °36 cts.” "| Bascom’s Peychology, English Taterature, ete.| THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
terms 
Pri ni 1502x | Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application | Founded on the Method of Rates of Fluxions. 1 vol., 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. | to the Publishers. 12mo, cloth........ $1.50. 
JONES BROTHERS & CO Recentiy Published, 
C 0 W. P E R TH W A / T & C 0. PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES G. I. JONES & CO., THE Mosr Coen AEE Te TREATISE 
Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. Sts Louis, Me. 
626 and 630 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. | Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U.S. |fmouta, Anumucaia. | Vickroy’s Grammars. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of t - Ss. J 4 ° 
ens a > ameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. EVER PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
PUBLISHERS OF — oa. 2a Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. By Pror. J. M. RICE and Pror, W. W. JOHNSON. 
MONROE'S Readers & Speliers. | 15 St | for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng. Price, 06.50. 
| MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. First Lessons in Philology. KNIGHT, ADAMS & CO., JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. __ CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 192 zz 14 Milk Street, Boston. | 293 15 Astor Place, New YORK. 


WARREN'S New Geographies. MACMILLAN & 0O.’8 
| |  MCGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


HAGAR'S Mathematics. ta ; 


BERARD'S New U. S. History. in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10/400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 


GOODRICH'S Child's History. J 4» Ele Lessons in L d MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READ latest, 
re. CHICAGO. Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.235 cover a wider range of the best oglish litera- McGuffey’s Revised change. Introd. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 7 Educational Catalogue sent free on wy tlk from the writings of Pirst Reader, - - - 10 12 
154 az 22 Bond Street. New York | ared (200) standard authors. ‘wokum-| Second Reader, - - - 18 20 
OOLLINS & BROTHER, any other ere profusely llnstrated than | Third Reader, - - - 30 
414 Broadway, New York. THOS. NELSON & SONS, ey are embellished with 274 engravings, all new,| EOwrth Reader, - - - 25 35 
y, PUBLISA by, 90 of the best artists in America. Firth Reader, - - - 40, = 
ey are odern methods of ixth Read > 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural »  _050| In a series of Biographical Sketches by highest style of the book- art. . 
Parker's Natural Philosophy (Plympton), 160 By W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. Vv 
Seott’s Review History of the Tuite slates,” *10| Also other Histories by the same author. M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, Cincinnati and New York. 
Jachos’s New American Speaker, . |. 1.65 42 Bleecker St., New York, Ne. HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 208 
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